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/XA 1  \\  OMAN  tvlio  tastes  a  tender, 
deliciously  ripe,  fully  flavored  pear,  reineinbers 
the  brand  and  serves  that  luscious  fruit  again 
and  again.  But  an  experience  with  under-ripe, 
coarse-textured  pears  turns  her  to  some  other 
brand,  or  away  from  canned  pears  entirely. 
Quality  therefore  is  salesmanship  of  the  highest 
order.  Quality  builds  business  by  building  re¬ 
peat  sales. 

Experience  has  proved  that  pears  develop  a 
better  flavor  and  finer  texture  if  they  are  picked 
while  still  hard  and  green — then  ripened  for 
five  to  ten  days  in  the  boxes  after  picking.  The 
ripening-room  should  be  well  ventilated  and  kept 


at  a  temperature  of  70%  and  the  pears  should  be 
sorted  daily  to  secure  even  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
After  the  pears  are  peeled,  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  their  turning  hrown  from  oxidation, 
and  after  they  are  processed  the  cans  should  be 
thoroughly  cooled  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  turn¬ 
ing  pink. 

Considerable  study  of  pears  indicates  that  the 
Research  Department  of  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  may  prove  of  value  to  you  should  you  be 
faced  with  some  specific  i)roblem  in  pear  canning. 
If  you  feel  that  we  can  be  helpful  to  you  in  solv¬ 
ing  such  a  problem,  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Canco  salesman. 
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The  message  on 
vour  labels  should  be 
colorful  and  appetizing.  indirectly, 

'  You  can  rely  on  “U  S”  for  ^  ^ 

labels  that  will  carry  a  real  message  to  them 

message  and  help  sell  your  products.  DIRECT. 

TRADE  MARK  INFORMATION 
Don't  adopt  new  brand  names  without  making  sure  they  are  avail¬ 
able.  Consult  the  “LI  S”  Trade  Mark  Bureau — the  service  is  free. 

**Color  Printing  Headquarters^ 
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Cameron  Automatic 
300  Sanitary  Cans 


Line-Producing 
Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Buy  Your  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 

Consider  This  List  OF 
Successful  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «««»»»  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


As  the  RUSH  Season 
Approaches  .  .  . 


When  the  crops  begin  to  harvest,  and 
your  cannery  operations  speed  up,  that’s 
the  time,  in  spite  of  careful  inspection 
and  planning,  that  un¬ 
foreseen  and  unexpected  .5^ 
happenings  often  occur. 

Trouble,  you  know,  al-  \ 

ways  comes  when  you’re  ^ 

the  busiest.  Guard  as 
you  will  against  unexpected  develop¬ 
ments  and  emergencies,  there’ll  come  a 
time  when  you  need  help  and  need  it 
quickly. 

That’s  when  you’ll  appreciate  the 
^  foresight  you  exercised 

becoming  a  Continen- 
tal  customer. 

Crops  often  come  in 
much  faster  than  ex- 
pected  and  depleted  can 
stocks  require  rush  ship¬ 
ments.  Continental’s  many  factories  and 
warehouses,  located  at  convenient  points, 
assure  an  adequate  nearby  supply. 

But,  getting  the  cans  on  your  siding 
the  quickest  and  cheapest  way  is  still 
another  matter,  and  one  in  which  Con¬ 
tinental’s  Traffic  Department  provides 
unexcelled  service. 

Vital  problems  in  can- 
ning  technique  may  spring 
^ ^  up  any  time,  as  they  do 
W  frequently,  and  that’s 
^  when  you’ll  really  appreci- 
^  ate  the  assistance  of  Con- 
>  tinental’s  Research  Spe- 
'  '  cialists  in  helping  you  to 
overcome  your  difficulties. 

Continental’s  sturdy 
closing  machines  are  built  for  hard,  con¬ 
tinuous  work  and  trained  service  men 
are  quickly  available,  for  inspections 
and  adjustments. 

Whatever  happens,  you  can  depend 
on  Continental  to  render 
a  qviick,  efficient  service 
that  often  means  the 
difference  between  profit  ^ 
and  loss  on  the  year’s  f 
pack.  You’re  buying 
more  than  “just  cans’’ 
when  you  sign  your 
contract  with  Continental. 


Ever  since  Spring,  1930,  American 
housewives  have  been  forced  with 
a  necessity  to  buy  carefully  ...  to 
secure  utmost  value  for  every  dollar 
spent.  Consequently,  they  have  been 
hypnotized  by  the  lure  of  price  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling. 

After  many  disappointments  .  .  . 
many  discouragements — they’ve  at 
last  learned  a  sad,  sad  lesson.  Today, 
In  the  opinion  of  men  best  qualified 
to  judge  .  .  .  men  who  are  guiding  the 
destinies  of  great  retail  stores — there’s 
a  new  awakening  to  a  brand  new  In¬ 
terest  In  Quality. 

The  Canners  who  keep  In  step  with 
this  trend,  by  packing  for  highest 
quality  In  1932,  and  conservatively 
advertise  and  merchandise,  will  reap 
the  benefits  of  greater  profits. 


The  Golden  Color  that 

BUILDS  SALES 


The  modem  housewife  knows  the 
value  of  Canned  Foods  packed  in 
enamel  lined  cans.  She  likes  their  uni^ 
formly  fine  appearance  and  buys  again 
and  again.  It  pays  to  cultivate  her  pref* 
erences.  Plan  to  give  those  packs  that 
require  enamel  the  definite  sales  ad- 
vantages  of  Continental  Enamel  Lined 
Cans. 


“SHE”  LIKES 

Canned  Peas 

Canned  Peas  have  gained  rapidly  in 
popularity,  with  many  millions  of 


cans  being  served  last 
year.  And,  it  is  significant 
that  those  Brands  which 
have  had  the  greatest  sales  ^ 


increases  are  the  ones 
where  flavor  and  high- 
quality  have  been  out¬ 
standing. 

Continental’s  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  has,  for  many  years,  devoted 
much  time  in  research  on  canning 
technique  for  Peas,  in  addition  to  the 
wide  experience  gained  thru  field  work. 

This  large  fund  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  is  available  for  all  Con¬ 
tinental  customers  and  has  enabled 
many  of  them  to  substantially  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  their  packs,  and 
gain  greater  sales. 


© 


© 


© 


I  With  Salea,  Marketing  and  Diatri’ 
'^button  becoming  inereaaingly  im^ 

!  portani  problema,  it  will  pay  yoa  . 
f  fo  digeat  carefully  the  many  infor-  \ 
motive,  intereating^  and  ^helpful  \ 
auggeationa  contained  in  Continent  , 
taVaaemi'-monthly Bulletina.  Theae  \ 
Bulletina,  incidentally,  ate  fuat  ah- .■ 
other  inatance  of  ContinentaVa  | 
rendering  aa  complete  a  aeroice  <»  I 
f  poaaible  to  ita  euatomera.  if  you*re 
I  a  cuatomer,  and copiea  aren^t  reach*.  I 
’  ing  you  regularly,  write  to  the  Ad*  \ 
i  vertiaing  Department  at  100  E.  42nd  | 
New  York  City. 
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Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders 
payable  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communication  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested 
to  use  the  columns  of  The  Canning 
Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions 
among  themselves  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all 
sections  are  desired,  but  anonymous 
letters  will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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EDITOR! ALS 

- «• - 

HIS  MAY  HELP  YOU — If  you  were  suffering 
with  old  time  malaria  the  doctor  might  say  to 
you  “this  may  help  you,”  as  he  administered  a 
dose  of  raw  quinine;  and  you  would  take  it  even  if  it 
is  a  bitter  dose.  And  so  in  this  case. 

As  a  canner  you  cannot  work  well  or  long  if  the 
prices  of  your  goods  are  lower  than  what  they  cost  to 
produce.  You  can  stand  that  strain,  physically  as  well 
as  financially,  only  for  a  short  time.  It  is  dishearten¬ 
ing  and  demoralizing.  Even  if  you  were  not  making 
money,  but  were  getting  back  “a  new  dollar  for  an  old,” 
you  could  carry  on  a  whole  lot  easier  and  actually  work 
better,  because  you  would  be  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  long  lane  turns,  and  some  profit  again  ap¬ 
pears.  The  crux  of  this  matter,  however,  is:  are  you 
using  the  actual  cost  figures,  neither  deceiving  your¬ 
self  upwards  or  downwards?  There  were  a  lot  of 
fanciful  cost  figures  and  figurers  developed  during  the 
money  drunk.  Everything  was  put  into  the  cost,  even 
the  mother-in-laws’  false  teeth,  and  from  that  cost 
basis  the  profit  was  often  reckoned.  Lots  of  canners 
were  surprised  to  find  themselves  with  more  money 
than  the  cost  seemed  to  warrant ;  i.  e.,  the  cost  seemed 
to  warrant  a  return  of  $5  profit,  but  they  had  in  hand 
$6.25.  Today  you  must  actually  know  your  costs,  but 
real  costs  and  not  the  old  palmy  days’  fanciful  figures. 

We  will  consider  that  you  have  those  to  start  with. 
If  you  paid  $100,000  for  your  plant  and  equipment 
you  feel,  today,  justified  in  carrying  that  figure  into 
your  costs,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  has  not  yet  been 
amoratized  and  wiped  out  in  the  depreciation  account, 
and  probably  not  even  reduced  on  that  account.  But 
what’s  the  use  doing  that?  You  know  it  is  not  worth 
$100,000  any  more.  You  could  not  sell  it  for  half  that 
amount,  and  you  know  it.  The  sensible  thing  to  do 
then,  would  be  to  reduce  that  investment  figure  by  at 


least  50  per  cent,  and  then  figure  your  costs  from  that 
new  basis,  together  with  the  reductions  this  season 
produces  from  all  other  sources  or  items. 

A  lot  of  industries  are  following  out  this  method 
today,  and  so  they  are  no  longer  kidding  themselves 
about  their  costs;  and  no  longer  torturing  themselves 
on  “losses,”  for  under  the  new  method  their  costs  are 
coming  out  just  a  little  tiny  bit  under  the  selling 
prices.  Nobody  is  making  any  profit  worthy  the  name, 
but  if  they  are  not  actually  losing  money  on  every 
piece  sold,  they  are  encouraged  to  carry  on.  And  that 
is  what  is  so  much  needed  in  the  business  world  today 
— courage  to  carry  on. 

Don’t  jump  blindly  into  this;  go  into  it  carefully  and 
thoroughly.  Take  your  depreciation,  as  you  must  in¬ 
evitably  do,  and  then  carry  on. 

4:  :ic  4s 

What  we  have  written  above  is  no  warranty  for  dis¬ 
tributors  asking  lower  prices  on  canned  foods.  There 
has  been  a  lack  of  common  sense  and  decency  in  the 
buying  of  canned  foods  that  is  not  short  of  scandalous. 
Where  they  knew  they  had  the  canner  by  the  throat 
and  that  he  could  not  protect  himself,  they  skinned 
him  alive,  as  if  they  would  never  need  him  and  his 
products  again.  For  the  sake  of  selling  a  penny 
cheaper  than  some  competitor  they  beat  the  canner 
down,  and  often  out.  The  consumers  did  not  ask  this; 
it  was  never  necessary  to  hold  their  trade.  It  was  and 
is  absolutely  ruthless  bloodsucking,  and  remains  a  dis¬ 
graceful  blotch  on  the  food  trades  distributors,  and 
will  remain  so.  It  was  heartless  and  totally  unnec¬ 
essary. 

What  we  have  said  above  is  in  an  effort  to  hearten 
the  canners  and  other  food  producers  who  are  still 
clinging  on,  that  we  may  keep  this  vitally  necessary 
branch  of  industry  in  existence.  Get  away  from  canned 
foods,  and  take  a  view  of  the  list  of  other  food  quota¬ 
tions,  fresh  and  otherwise,  and  see  if  you  can  figure 
how  anyone  can  produce  and  put  upon  your  table  the 
thiners  there  quoted  at  the  prices.  Foods  are  more  es¬ 
sential  than  anything  else  in  the  realms  of  trade,  and 
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yet  the  blows  have  been  heavier  on  foods  than  on  any¬ 
thing  else.  It  is  time  the  world  came  to  its  senses,  and 
protected  its  food  supplies,  for  it  could  never  get  any¬ 
one  else  to  garner  its  foods  at  such  profitless  prices  as 
now  rule.  It  had  better  preserve  what  it  has.  And  re¬ 
member  this :  it  is  the  food  producer  and  manufacturer 
who  are  the  ones  who  are  losing  or  being  bled  to  death. 

It  is  the  key-man  in  this,  and  if  you  drive  him  out, 
the  world  will  not  only  go  hungry,  or  be  forced  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  old  time  diet  of  mush  and  molasses,  but  the 
intermediate  men  of  all  kinds  will  be  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness:  the  broker,  the  wholesaler,  the  retailer,  yea, 
even  the  banker,  the  doctor  and  all  the  long  list  of 
industries  wholly  dependent  upon  the  manufacturer, 
and  all  manufacturers  are  dependent  upon  food  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  time  the  world  were  appraised  of  its 
danger.  A  new  slogan  might  be:  pay  the  food  men  a 
profit  or  go  hungry. 

OUR  POOR  FINANCIERS — If  there  is  a  more  piti¬ 
able  clique  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  the  previously 
proud  and  arrogant  bankers — ^you  name  it,  for  we  can’t 
recall  one.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  troubles 
they  tried  to  blame  the  debacle  upon  business,  but  they 
know  now  that  this  is  a  financial  panic,  and  what  is 
worse,  they  are  beginning  to  admit  that  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do.  These  idols  have  fallen  flat,  and 
“there  now  is  none  so  poor  as  to  do  them  honor.” 

This  panic  is  due  to  the  world’s  inability  to  pay  “in¬ 
terest,”  to  say  nothing  of  the  principal;  the  world  can’t 
meet  its  interest,  and  when  you  can’t  meet  your  inter¬ 
est  you  know  you  are  broke.  And  worse  still,  even  if 
you  are  broke  the  interest  keeps  running  on,  for 
changes  in  market  conditions  or  prices  have  no  effect 
upon  interest;  it  is  fixed,  inevitable  ever-gnawing, 
steadily  piling  up,  business  or  no  business.  Yet  the 
only  way  the  banker  can  lose  this  interest  is  to  destroy 
business!  What  a  paradox! 

You  know  when  the  great  gamble  was  on  the 
bankers  did  not  have  enough  stocks  and  bonds  to 
gamble  with;  they  needed  more  cards  to  accomodate 
the  heedless.  So  they  merged  some  companies,  and 
merely  used  a  tire  pump  upon  others,  so  that  they 
could  issue  ten  times  the  amount  of  stock  for  the 
suckers.  If  you  will  take  a  recount  of  all  the  stocks  and 
bonds  in  existence  on  January  1st,  1930,  (and  consider 
the  expected  dividends,  or  coupons  as  interest,  for  that 
is  what  the  investor  saught)  add  to  them  the  interest 
on  mortgages,  National  and  State  debts,  etc.,  etc., 
you  will  find  that  the  whole  world  cannot  make  enough 
money  in  any  one  year  to  pay  that  interest  alone! 
Just  for  one  year !  Whether  the  stocks  pay  a  dividend 
or  not  is  immaterial;  the  money  invested  in  them  is 
entitled  to  its  interest.  So  the  problem  is  unchanged. 

When  Secretarv  Mills  reported  to  the  Senate,  about 
June  1st,  we  understood  he  placed  the  National  debt 
at  about  eighteen  billions  of  dollars.  You  think  of 
that  as  at  about  3  per  cent  to  3^4  P^r  cent.  But  when 
the  Government  was  told  it  must  drastically  reduce  its 
expenses,  the  President  answered  that  there  are  some 
fixed  expenses  which  cannot  be  reduced,  and  among 
them  first  and  foremost  he  named  that  of  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  and  which  interest  amounted  to  about 
one  billion  dollars  per  year.  Just  a  little  over  a  billion 
dollars  would  have  made  it  exactly  6  per  cent  on  our 
National  indebtedness,  instead  of  the  3  per  cent  as 
you  thought. 

Now  imagine  trying  to  dig  out  of  that  interest-hole 
by  creating  more  interest  bearing  loans,  or  bonds? 
Yet  that  is  what  the  Government  is  doing. 


The  present  bill  before  Congress,  and  it  may  be 
passed  by  the  time  you  read  this,  calls  for  two  and  a 
quarter  billion  dollars,  for  public  works,  etc.  They 
want  to  make  this  five  billion.  If  they  do,  before  those 
public  works  are  completed,  at  least  50  per  cent  more 
will  be  needed  (you  know,  they  get  them  half  done, 
and  then  say  they  have  to  have  more  money — and  get 
it).  That  means  seven  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 
In  16  years  that  will  double  itself,  at  interest,  and  you 
will  have  almost  doubled  the  present  National  debt. 
“That’s  digging  out,  ain’t  it?” 

It  is  saddling  future  generations  with  an  unbearable 
burden,  and  every  day  “interest”  is  adding  to  that 
burden.  Doesn’t  it  begin  to  dawn  on  you  that  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  trouble,  the  underlying  cause,  is 
“interest.”  Interest  works  not  only  while  you  sleep, 
while  you  are  rich  and  happy,  but  while  you  are  poor 
and  desperate,  even  after  you  are  dead.  It  is  never 
idle,  but  always  adding  to  the  load  that  today  has 
broken  the  back  of  the  business  world — and  of  the 
bankers,  too,  although  they  are  the  money-lenders, 
and  the  present  owners  of  all  this  interest-producing 
material,  for  they  have  been  caught  in  their  own  trap, 
they  cannot  collect  the  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
principal  of  these  debts. 

Is  repudiation  and  the  destruction  of  all  business  the 
way  to  correct  this  bad  mess?  The  money-lender  has 
been  the  curse  of  the  world  since  earliest  recorded  his¬ 
tory.  Have  we  made  no  progress  in  our  vaunted  age? 
Four  thousand  years  ago,  we  read  somewhere,  the  Jews 
prohibited  the  collection  of  interest  from  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  tribe,  but  we  were  left  free-handed  on 
loans  to  other  nationalities.  But  even  with  them  there 
was  set  aside  a  “holiday  period  of  interest,”  i.  e.,  every 
50  years  all  money  due  on  interest,  if  unpaid,  was 
wiped  out  and  became  uncollectable.  The  borrowers 
then  began  all  over  again.  For  instance:  suppose  you 
had  borrowed  $10,000  and  were  back  five  years  on  the 
interest  (having  paid  nothing  on  the  principal!  when 
the  50  year  holiday  period  was  reached,  that  interest 
was  cancelled,  and  you  began  again  to  pay  interest  on 
the  $10,000  as  if  a  new  loan.  They  did  that  to  keep 
interest  from  pyramiding,  for  they  saw  the  inevitable 
result  if  interest  were  allowed  to  run  on  and  on;  just 
as  we  see  the  result  today.  Four  thousand  years  ago 
they  had  the  wisdom  to  see  their  helplessness  in  the 
claws  of  interest.  Have  we  progressed? 

It  is  the  system,  this  system  of  money  bearing  inter¬ 
est,  not  the  individuals,  that  is  wrong.  And  it  is  time 
it  were  completely  changed.  Money  should  be  made  to 
earn  its  profit,  and  per  contra,  to  share  equally  the 
risk  of  loss  if  profit  is  not  made.  With  the  whole  world 
prostrate  from  this  calamity,  the  opportunity  is  ripe 
for  a  complete  change  in  this  system,  and  it  could  be 
done  without  loss  to  anyone,  except  that  the  money¬ 
lenders  and  bankers  would  have  to  seek  new  occupa¬ 
tions.  But  even  they  would  welcome  the  freedom  from 
the  enslavement  in  which  money  has  enmeshed  them. 
And  the  process  is  as  simple  as  its  blessings  would  be 
widespread. 

We  have  gone  far  afield  and  we  apologize ;  but  it  riles 
us  to  see  apparently  well  balanced,  sensible,  well  in¬ 
tended  men  say  “what  can  we  do,”  as  if  we  were 
mere  helpless  children.  The  issuance  of  more  bonds  or 
loans  for  any  purpose  will  only  add  to  the  mountain 
of  interest,  and  ultimately  make  all  business  worse! 
That’s  the  reason  for  this. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

S^Head  Double  End  Flanger 

300  Cans  a  Minute 

This  No.  315-K  Bliss  Automatic 
Flanger  operates  in  the  300  a  min¬ 
ute  line  of  Bliss  High  Speed  Sani¬ 
tary  Can  Making  Machinery  and 
produces  a  perfect  flange  which  is 
essential  to  successful  double 
seaming.  The  eight  heads  insure 
easy  movement  with  high  speed 
and  minimum  wear.  All  adjust¬ 
ments  are  open,  accessible  and 
easily  made. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

/  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
\  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


1404<1410 
THAMES  STHECT 
BALTIMORE  •  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

6E0.W.  ZASTROW 


PATENTED 


Manufacturers  of 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

Either  single  or  doMe 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 
It  will  hay  to  write  for  our  prices 
and  further  particulars 


PATENTED 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd., 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Sole  AgenU  for  Canada 


An  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— iVo  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


MORRAL,  OHIO 


THE  1932  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  canners  of  thm  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  sach  other  reliable  data.  23rd  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2. 00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Cannets’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Conners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

Omaha,  Ark.,  July  5,  1932— Probably  a  30  per  cent  reduction 
in  acreage  on  a  five  year  average.  Plants  set  15  days  late.  Will 
start  packing  about  August  15th.  All  indications  are  for  a  25 
to  40  per  cent  reduction. 

Gibson  City,  111.,  July  12,  1932 — Looks  like  an  enormous  crop 
at  this  time.  They  are  about  two  weeks  farther  advanced  than 
they  were  at  this  time  last  year.  Last  year  we  raised  about 
375  acres  and  this  year  we  have  practically  the  same  acreage. 

Eaton,  Ind.,  July  11,  1932 — We  have  had  heavy  rains  the  past 
two  weeks  which  have  damaged  the  early  settings. 

Fowler,  Ind.,  July  8,  1932 — Acreage  is  about  75  per  cent  nor¬ 
mal  of  former  years  and  the  crop  seems  to  be  in  fair  condition 
at  this  time. 

Morristown,  Ind.,  July  6,  1932 — Acreage  reduced  20  per  cent. 
Vines  are  growing  nicely  and  apparently  fruit  is  setting  on  in 
good  shape.  Some  damage  caused  by  recent  heavy  rains  where 
water  has  been  standing  in  low  places. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  July  7,  1932 — 550  acres  for  1931;  375 
acres  for  1932.  Crops  making  excellent  progress  under  ideal 
conditions.  If  present  conditions  continue,  packing  will  start 
three  weeks  earlier  than  last  year. 

Centerville,  Iowa,  July  6,  1932 — Acreage  30  per  cent  less  than 
last  year;  crop  in  fair  condition. 

Grandview,  Iowa,  July  12,  1932 — Acreage  probably  90  per  cent 
of  normal  with  fields  in  excellent  condition  and  the  main  crop 
will  ripen  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

Denton,  Md.,  July  9,  1932 — Not  operating  this  year. 

Portland,  Ore.,  July  9,  1932 — Acreage  about  90  per  cent  of 
normal. 

Littlestown,  Pa.,  July  12,  1932 — Our  acreage  is  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  Plants  are  all  set  but  need  rain  badly.  We  have 
a  fair  stand  on  the  fields.  Pack  will  not  be  as  large  as  last 
season.  Crop  will  be  at  least  two  weeks  late. 

Pleasant  Grove.  Utah,  July  6,  1932 — Acreage  in  our  section 
is  50  per  cent  of  1931.  At  this  time  the  crop  is  growing  nicely 
with  plenty  of  water  to  mature  the  crop.  The  acreage  through¬ 
out  Utah  is  50  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  1931. 

Piedmont  Section  of  Virginia,  July  13,  1932 — This  report 
covers  the  canning  section  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  Virginia, 
including  Bedford,  Campbell,  Franklin,  Roanoke,  Botetourt  and 
Montgomery  counties,  which  pack  about  one-third  of  the  to¬ 
matoes  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  There  will  not  be  over  66% 
per  cent  of  a  normal  pack  from  the  acreage  planted  in  this 
section  and  the  acreage  is  somewhat  smaller  than  1931.  If  we 
do  not  get  rain  in  the  next  few  days  there  will  not  be  50  per 
cent  of  a  normal  pack  from  the  acreage  planted. 

Milton,  W.  Va.,  July  10,  1932 — We  have  had  a  flood  here. 
Water  got  over  half  of  our  crop;  the  other  half  badly  damaged. 
We  do  not  believe  we  can  get  more  than  4,000  cases  now. 

CORN 

Omaha,  Ark.,  July  5,  1932 — None  will  be  packed  here  this 
season. 

Gibson  City,  Ill.,  July  12,  1932 — Sweet  corn  at  the  present 
time  looks  as  if  there  will  be  an  extra  large  crop.  About  ten 
days  ahead  of  a  normal  year.  Last  year  we  had  out  14,000  acres 
and  this  year  we  have  cut  our  acreage  down  to  1,000. 

Fowler,  Ind.,  July  8,  1932 — Acreage  about  50  per  cent  of 
former  years  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  plants  are  not  oper¬ 
ating.  Yield  about  80  per  cent  normal.  Our  plant  here  con¬ 
tracted  1,000  acres  this  season  compared  to  2,000  in  1931. 


Morristown,  Ind.,  July  6,  1932 — No  acreage  planted  in  this 
county  this  season. 

Centerville,  Iowa,  July  6,  1932 — ^Acreage  40  per  cent  less  than 
last  year.  Fields  looking  good;  have  had  plenty  of  moisture  so 
far,  but  there  is  still  plenty  time  for  dry  weather  to  cut  the 
pack. 

Grandview,  Iowa,  July  12,  1932 — ^Very  few  factories  will 
operate  this  season  as  most  of  the  packers  were  caught  by  the 
flock  of  bank  failures  we  had  last  fall  and  winter,  and  were 
forced  to  dump  their  pack  without  regard  to  cost  or  conse¬ 
quences.  Considerable  very  good  corn  has  been  retailed  in  No. 

2  cans  for  5  cents  each. 

Grinnell,  Iowa,  July  11,  1932 — We  are  not  operating  either  of 
our  plants  this  year,  and  we  are  informed  that  only  11  of  the 
63  or  64  plants  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  are  doing  any  packing 
this  year,  and  such  plants  as  are  running  are  working  on  about 
half  their  normal  acreage.  This  means  only  about  14  per  cent  of 
the  usual  sweet  corn  acreage  for  these  States.  The  crop  of  this 
section  is  in  better  than  average  condition.  Would  say  10  to  20 
per  cent  above  average.  We  have  had  plenty  of  rain  so  far  and 
yet  there  has  been  opportunity  for  good  cultivation  and  the 
fields  are  in  splendid  condition. 

Story  City,  Iowa,  July  7,  1932 — Not  operating  our  plant  this 
year. 

BEANS 

Omaha,  Ark.,  July  5,  1932 — Very  few  will  be  packed  in  this 
section. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  July  7,  1932 — 225  acres  for  1931;  70  for 
1932.  Crop  in  fine  condition.  Start  operations  on  July  8th  with 
indications  at  present  of  a  normal  yield  of  fine  quality. 

PUMPKIN 

Fowler,  Ind.,  July  8,  1932 — No  acreage  contracted  this  year. 
Our  plant  will  not  operate. 

CUCUMBERS 

Portland,  Ore.,  July  9,  1932 — Crop  looks  fair;  about  85  per 
cent  of  normal. 

CABBAGE 

Franksville,  Wis.,  July  7,  1932 — The  crop,  including  domestic 
and  Danish,  in  our  vicinity  exceeds  last  year's  from  30  to  35 
per  cent.  Stand  is  looking  very  well  at  this  time;  in  fact  better 
than  it  has  been  for  many  seasons. 

FRUIT 

Lawrence,  Mich.,  July  11,  1932 — Black  raspberries:  The  crop 
in  Southern  Michigan  is  good.  Canners’  prices  to  the  growers 
are  so  much  less  than  the  growers  are  getting  on  the  Benton 
Harbor  fresh  fruit  market,  that  the  total  amount  canned  in 
Michigan  will  be  less  than  25  per  cent  of  that  canned  last  year 
by  the  five  factories  who  are  canning.  There  are  four  factories 
who  canned  berries  in  our  section  last  year  who  are  not  canning 
at  all  now. 

R.  S.  P.  Cherries:  The  crop  in  Southern  Michigan  is  less  than 
half  of  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  Canners’  prices  are  so  low  that 
a  large  percentage  that  are  left  are  going  on  the  fresh  fruit 
market  instead  of  into  cans.  We  have  been  canning  both  crops 
for  one  week  and  would  estimate  that  both  are  at  least  one- 
third,  if  not  one-fourth,  harvested  now. 

Traverse  City,  Mich.,  July  12,  1932 — Cherries:  We  have  a  good 
crop. 

Apples:  About  half  a  crop. 
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^THE  INDISPENSIBLE  BOOK” 


THE  1932  ALMANAC 


T  TERE  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  this 
^  industry’s  statistics:  the  acreage,  prices  per  ton, 
yields,  packs,  market  prices- — 

Food  law  regulations:  the  fill  of  cans,  cut  out  weights; 
standards  of  packings — - 

U.  S.  Grading  Standards  and  the  Score  Card 
System  of  Grading  for  all  items.  With  this  you  can 
know  just  how  your  pack  grades  and  know  its  true  value. 

The  Almanac  is  more  than  ever  indispensible  this  year 
to  canners,  brokers  and  buyers.  It  will  serve  well  all 
during  the  year - and  Answer  1001  questions  quick¬ 

ly,  and  correctly. 


Extra  copies  each  while  they  last 


Send  orders  promptly  to 


Compiled  and  Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


IN  last  week’s  column  we  discussed  the  necessity 
for  more  friendly  relations  with  our  brokers. 
Maybe  the  term  “friendly”  does  not  quite  cover 
the  situation.  I  really  think  it  does  not!  We  must 
think  with  our  brokers  in  terms  of  frequency  as  well. 

A  moment’s  thought  will  recall  to  all  of  us  that  each 
broker  has  one  or  two  principal  accounts.  These  are 
his  money  makers,  his  sales  efforts  are  first  spent  on 
them,  other  things  being  equal.  Naturally  a  man  will 
spend  the  most  time  on  getting  business  he  enjoys 
most. 

At  the  same  time  he  is  open  to  solicitation  by  other 
principals,  he  wants  to  add  constantly  to  his  office  and 
personal  income. 

Each  new  account  is  welcomed  in  his  office,  each 
starts  off  with  a  lot  of  steam  behind  it,  the  trade  is 
covered  promptly  and  for  a  time,  the  newcomer  re¬ 
ceives  its  full  share  of  attention. 

The  field  man  leaves  or  the  canner  goes  back  to  his 
office  or  on  to  other  brokerage  offices. 

At  once  our  broker  friend  says,  “Gosh,  I  have  spent 
a  lot  of  time  getting  this  new  account  started,  it 
ought  to  come  along  all  right  now  and  I’ll  have  to  dig 
in  to  beat  the  band  for  a  while  on  my  bread  winning 
account.  It  will  never  do  for  me  to  let  that  slide !” 

Right  then  and  there  the  new  account  is  relegated 
to  the  background  of  activity,  even  if  a  new  account 
is  not  added,  the  youngest  one  is  very  apt  to  soon  find 
itself  an  orphan! 

To  prevent  this,  a  packer  or  principal  working  with 
brokers  must  keep  constantly  calling  on  his  brokers, 
spending  time  with  them,  posting  them  fully  and 
helping  them  get  business. 

Probably  the  average  brokerage  office  has  in  it  at 
least  ten  accounts,  all  of  them  placed  there  by  reliable 
principals,  all  of  them  worthwhile  in  every  way,  each 
potential  money  makers. 

You  know  the  canning  business,  how  much  do  you 
know  about  any  other? 

The  broker  knows  best  the  business  of  his  principal 
accounts.  The  unusual  broker  knows  well,  several  dif¬ 
ferent  lines  but  after  this,  his  knowledge  is  largely 
superficial.  Yet  the  very  success  he  has  in  handling 
those  he  knows  most  about  is  founded  on  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  their  ramifications.  This  knowledge  is 
rarely  acquired  from  reading,  it  must  be  absorbed 
gradually  and  most  often  by  personal  contact  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  firm  looking  for  increased  sales. 

Frequency  of  visits  to  your  brokers  offices  allow 
you  the  opportunity  of  imparting  this  knowledge  to 
your  brokers. 

Then  too,  it  often  happens  a  busy,  successful  broker 
will  add  a  jobbing  man  or  two  to  his  force.  If  fortu¬ 
nate  he  will  acquire  a  man  as  well  trained  in  several 
lines  as  he  is  himself.  Quite  often  he  will  select  a  man 
trained  along  the  same  lines  as  he  is.  Then  you  have 


two  or  more  specialists  working  on  the  trade  from  the 
same  office.  If  they  happen  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
packing,  grading  and  sale  of  canned  foods  you  are  sit¬ 
ting  pretty  but  if  the  boss  is  busy  nine-tenths  of  his 
time  in  selling  syrup  and  corn  sugar  because  that  is 
his  principal  account  and  his  new  employee  has  spent 
seven  years  selling  raisins  to  the  jobbing  trade,  you 
have  a  job  cut  out  for  you  in  the  particular  of  making 
both  competent  canned  foods  salesmen ! 

I  can  hear  readers  say,  “Well,  I  would  never  appoint 
as  my  broker,  a  firm  who  were  not  canned  foods  ex¬ 
perts.”  That  attitude  is  okeh  but  one  more  canned 
foods  account  in  an  office  already  filled  with  such  ac¬ 
counts  is  just  another  account  and  not  a  single  thing 
more. 

Even  in  such  a  case,  frequent  visits  to  the  office  are 
the  only  means  given  us  for  so  impressing  the  worth 
of  our  goods  on  our  representatives  they  wiU  go  out 
on  the  trade,  day  after  day,  and  think  first  of  our  line 
and  as  a  consequence,  sell  it  first. 

We  can  all  learn  a  lot  from  watching  the  operations 
of  others. 

Canners  can  well  afford  to  take  lessons  in  brokerage 
contact  from  those  who  are  doing  this  sort  of  thing 
everyday  and  making  it  pay! 

You  may  say,  “Oh,  sure,  a  chemical  product,  inex¬ 
pensively  compounded,  carrying  a  fine  margin  of  profit 
can  afford  to  be  saddled  with  sales  and  advertising  ex¬ 
pense  that  would  swamp  any  article  of  canned  foods 
before  it  was  on  the  market  six  months.” 

Such  a  statement  is  usually  made  by  the  canner  ex¬ 
ecutive  who  is  unfamiliar  with  sales  methods  as  prac¬ 
ticed  today  and  who  is  loath  to  do  anything  but  oper¬ 
ate  along  the  lines  followed  twenty  years  ago  in  mer¬ 
chandising  canned  foods. 

More  than  one  large  canner  has  passed  out  of  the 
picture  because  he  knew  one  sales  policy  and  only  one : 
Get  the  business ! 

Never  mind  profit  or  overhead,  we  have  such  and 
such  to  unload  and  we  want  to  unload  it  quick!  This 
policy  more  than  any  other  rules  and  governs  the 
canning  industry  today. 

A  sto^  best  illustrating  this  fact  and  at  the  same 
time,  pointing  to  a  different  viewpoint  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  held  of  the  packers  is  told  of  one  of  the  largest. 

A  canner  in  Wisconsin,  knowing  a  certain  broker  in 
Milwaukee  did  a  large  amount  of  business  with  one  of 
the  largest  meat  packers  selling  canned  foods,  visited 
the  broker  and  made  the  statement  he  wanted  to  get 
on  that  buyer’s  books  and  at  the  same  time  unload  his 
remaining  stock. 

He  stated  the  number  of  cases  of  canned  peas  he  had 
on  hand,  described  their  gradings  and  named  prices. 
The  broker,  surprised  at  their  lowness,  suggested  he 
did  not  need  to  go  as  low  in  the  price  scale  as  he  indi¬ 
cated  but  the  packer  was  content,  saying  he  wanted 
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to  clean  up  and  at  the  same  time,  get  permanently  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  meat  packer.  A  sales  trip  was 
made  to  Chicago,  the  lot  of  peas  described,  amount 
on  hand  related  and  prices  made  with  the  explanation 
of  the  canners  desire  to  become  a  fixture  in  the  packers 
buying. 

The  buyer  questioned  his  broker  a  little,  inquired  as 
to  the  character  of  the  canner  making  the  offering, 
learned  he  wanted  to  be  always  regarded  as  a  source 
of  supply  for  canned  peas  of  good  quality  whenever 
the  packer  was  in  the  market.  Heard  the  quotations. 

Then  the  buyer  arose  from  his  desk,  smiled  and  said, 
“Go  back  to  your  canner,  tell  him  to  revise  his  prices 
upward  to  the  market  as  we  know  it  and  then  we’ll 
take  the  lot !” 

Them  days,  I  am  afraid,  are  gone  forever.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  is  a  lesson  in  the  incident.  Reputations 
suffer  when  goods  are  offered  at  too  low  prices !  Better 
net  less  on  a  sale  but  because  of  merchandising  sup¬ 
port  afforded  the  sale  than  get  a  little  more  but  only 
after  making  the  deal  by  quoting  the  lowest  price. 

In  other  words,  spend  time  in  frequently  training 
your  brokers  and  brokers’  salesmen  in  your  sales  ideals 
and  policies.  When  you  visit  a  market  to  call  on  your 
customers  with  your  brokers,  spend  a  little  more  time 
than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  If  you  can 
find  a  spot  where  your  goods  are  sold  or  can  be  sold 
and  might  be  sold  in  larger  volume  by  means  of  a  dem¬ 
onstration,  arrange  for  the  demonstration. 

Possibly  your  distributor  is  a  source  of  supply  or 
one  of  them  for  a  group  of  retailers  doing  co-operative 
advertising.  Maybe  a  meeting  of  this  group  will  be 
held  a  day  or  two  after  you  have  planned  on  leaving 
town.  If  you  find  this  to  be  the  case,  change  your 
plans.  Wire  your  office  you  will  be  detained  a  few 
days  longer.  Then  attend  the  meeting,  get  acquainted 
with  the  men  who  are  closest  to  the  consumer.  Tell 
them  your  story,  make  friends  with  them.  All  the 
while  you  are  doing  this  you  are  completing  your  job 
of  fully  posting  your  sales  representatives. 

Spend  more  time,  thought  and  money  than  you 
have  been  doing  in  seeing  your  brokers  and  customers 
frequently  and  posting  them  fully.  Help  them  sell  your 
goods,  they  will  help  you  to  a  larger  volume  of  sales ! 
And  more  profitable  ones! 

- • - 

CAMPBELL  TO  BUY  ON  GRADE  BASIS 

The  Campbell  Soup  Co.  is  erecting  near  their  plant 
in  Camden,  N.  J.,  what  is  considered  the  largest 
tomato  grading  platform  in  the  world.  They  are 
building  a  grading  platform  where  twenty-four  truck 
loads  of  tomatoes  can  be  graded  at  one  time,  with  suf¬ 
ficient  space  for  an  additional  twenty-four  loads  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  grading  stands. 

In  meeting  the  terms  of  the  agreement  among  a 
number  of  New  Jersey  canners  to  buy  tomatoes  solely 
on  a  graded  basis  this  year,  the  company  plans  to  em¬ 
ploy  twenty-four  licensed  Federal  and  State  inspectors 
who  will  grade  the  crop  they  buy.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  crew  will  be  able  to  handle  up  to  300,000  baskets 
of  tomatoes  every  working  day  without  any  difficulties. 

This  is  a  new  venture  to  the  Campbell  Soup  Co.  and 
they,  like  the  growers,  are  going  to  watch  the  results 
with  considerable  interest  and  concern.  This  is  the 
first  year  that  tomatoes  have  been  bought  on  the 
graded  basis  in  New  Jersey  and  the  packers  are  antici¬ 
pating  a  much  better  product  than  formerly. 


SNUFFED  OUT 

Marion  E.  SHREEVE,  President  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Brokerage  Company  of  Indianapolis, 
individually  as  well  known  generally  over  the 
country  in  the  canning  and  brokerage  business,  as  is 
his  company,  was  killed  Saturday  night,  July  2nd,  in 
an  automobile  accident.  He,  in  company  with  George 
T.  Carroll,  principal  buyer  for  C.  A.  Schrader  Com¬ 
pany,  wholesale  grocers  in  Indianapolis,  were  return¬ 
ing  from  a  fishing  trip  to  Michigan.  A  few  miles  north 
of  Indianapolis  the  automobile,  driven  by  Mr.  Carroll, 
left  the  road  and  crashed  into  a  roadside  tree.  No  one 
saw  the  accident  and  passing  cars  discovered  the  car 
crushed.  Mr.  Shreeve  was  dead  when  they  found  him 
and  Mr.  Carroll  died  about  two  hours  later  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  Indianapolis  to  which  he  was  removed. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Shreeve  were  held  Tuesday 
afternon,  July  5th,  in  Indianapolis. 

- - 

CLOSE  TORONTO  OFFICE 

Hogg  &  LYTTE,  Ltd.,  dosed  out  their  Toronto 
office  on  July  1st,  and  in  the  future  all  business 
relative  to  garden  canning  and  common  peas 
and  beans  will  be  conducted  at  Oshawa,  Ontario, 
Canada. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1327;  1,655,398,  J<ui.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 
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PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ORDERED 

Hearing  in  Investigation  No.  73  Under  Section  336, 
Tariff  Act  of  1930 
Crab  Meat 
For  October  4,  1932 

OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  pursuant  to  Sec¬ 
tion  336  of  the  tariff  act  of  1930,  that  public 
hearing  in  the  foregoing  investigation  will  be 
held  at  the  office  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.,  on  the 
4th  day  of  October,  1932,  at  which  time  and  place  all 
parties  interested  will  be  given  opportunity  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  with  regard 
to  the  difference  in  costs  of  production  of  and  all  other 
facts  and  conditions  enumerated  in  Section  336  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1930  with  respect  to,  the  following  articles 
described  in  paragraph  721  (a)  of  Title  I  of  said  tariff 
ri3,iTi6ly  i 

Crab  meat,  fresh  or  frozen  (whether  or  not 
packed  in  ice),  or  prepared  or  preserved  in  any 
manner,  including  crab  paste  and  crab  sauce. 

Notice  of  this  hearing  shall  be  given  by  posting  a 
copy  thereof  for  thirty  days  prior  to  said  4th  day  of 
October,  1932,  at  the  office  of  the  Commission  in  the 
City  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  at  the  office  of  the 
Commission  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  by  publica¬ 
tion  prior  to  said  date  in  “Treasury  Decisions,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  in 
“Commerce  Reports,”  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

By  order  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
this  28th  day  of  June,  1932. 

SIDNEY  MORGAN,  Secretary. 

Canned  Clams 
For  October  5,  1932 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  on  this  28th 
day  of  June,  1932,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
granted  by  law  and  pursuant  to  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission,  and  in  accordance  with  Sec¬ 
tion  336  (a)  (4)  of  Title  III  of  the  tariff  act  of  1930, 
hereby  orders  an  investigation,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  Section  336,  of  the  differences  in  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  of,  and  of  all  other  facts  and  conditions  enumer¬ 
ated  in  said  section  with  respect  to,  the  following  ar¬ 
ticles  described  in  paragraph  721  (b)  of  Title  I  of  said 
tariff  act,  namely: 

Clams,  packed  in  air-tight  containers,  being 
wholly  or  in  part  the  growth  or  product  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  and  with  respect  to  like  or 
similar  articles  wholly  or  in  part  the  growth  or 
product  of  competing  foreign  countries. 

Ordered  further,  that  all  parties  interested  shall  be 
given  opportunity  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence, 
and  to  be  heard  at  a  public  hearing  in  said  investiga¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Commission  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.,  on  the  5th  day  of 
October,  1932. 

And  ordered  further,  that  public  notice  of  said  in¬ 
vestigation  and  of  said  public  hearing  shall  be  given 
by  posting  a  copy  of  this  order  for  thirty  days  prior 
to  said  5th  day  of  October,  1932,  at  the  office  of  the 
Commission  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  at 
the  office  of  the  Commission  at  the  Port  of  New  York, 
and  by  publication  in  “Treasury  Decisions,”  published 
by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  “Commerce 
Reports,”  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
copies  of  which  said  publication  are  obtainable  from 


the  Superintendent  of  Documents  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  certify  that  this  investigation  was  ordered  by  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  on  the  28th  day  of 
June,  1932. 

SIDNEY  MORGAN,  Secretary. 

Fish  Packed  In  Oil 
For  October  6,  1932 

Investigation  No.  81  Under  Section  336,  Tariff 
Act  of  1930 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  on  this  28th 
day  of  June,  1932,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
granted  by  law  and  pursuant  to  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission,  and  in  accordance  with  Sec¬ 
tion  336  (a)  (4)  of  Title  III  of  the  tariff  act  of  1930. 
hereby  orders  an  investigation,  for  the  purposes  of 
said  Section  336,  of  the  differences  in  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  of,  and  of  all  other  facts  and  conditions  enumer¬ 
ated  in  said  section  with  respect  to,  the  following 
article  described  in  paragraph  718  (a)  of  Title  I  of 
said  tariff  act,  namely : 

Fish,  prepared  or  preserved  in  any  manner, 
when  packed  in  oil  or  in  oil  and  other  substances, 
being  wholly  or  in  part  the  growth  or  product  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  and  with  respect  to  like 
or  similar  articles  wholly  or  in  part  the  growth 
or  product  of  competing  foreign  countries. 

Ordered  further,  that,  all  parties  interested  shall  be 
given  opportunity  to  be  present,  to  produce  evidence, 
and  to  be  heard  at  a  public  hearing  in  said  investiga¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Commission  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.,  on  the  6th  day  of 
October,  1932. 

And  ordered  further,  that  public  notice  of  said  in¬ 
vestigation  and  of  said  public  hearing  shall  be  given 
by  posting  a  copy  of  this  order  for  thirty  days  prior 
to  said  6th  day  of  October,  1932,  at  the  office  of  the 
Commission  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  at 
the  office  of  the  Commission  at  the  Port  of  New  York, 
and  by  publication  in  “Treasury  Decisions,”  published 
by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  “Commerce 
Reports,”  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
copies  of  which  said  publications  are  obtainable  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  certify  that  this  investigation  was  ordered  by  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  on  the  28th  day  of 
June,  1932. 

SIDNEY  MORGAN,  Secretary. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 
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THE  DESERT  HAS  ITS  REWARDS,  ALSO  ITS 
CASUALTIES 

By  Charles  P.  McCormick,  Vice-President 
McCormick  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lawrence,  the  uncrowned  King  of  Arabia,  in  his 
marvelous  book  “Revolt  in  the  Desert,”  depicts 
the  passion,  cruelty  and  suffering  of  the  desert 
and  yet  upon  his  glorious  entrance  into  Damascus,  he 
comments  but  slightly.  The  ugly  camel  was  the  actual 
hero  of  his  book.  His  reputation  was  unchanged  and 
unaffected. 

If  this  book  is  read  seriously,  it  may  be  interpreted 
symbolically  of  the  past  two  years  of  business  stress, 
strain  and  depression.  The  victor’s  crown  is  hardly 
ever  worn  by  anyone  who  brags  about  it,  and  the  vic¬ 
tors  in  industry  today  have  survived  because  they 
worked,  toiled  and  labored  with  a  faith  supreme  in 
their  policies,  are  likewise  thankful  that  they  were 
even  allowed  to  pull  through  “the  scorching  desert” 
with  honor. 

Likewise,  the  “high-quality-minded”  manufacturer, 
while  in  this  desert  was  severely  criticized  for  his 
policies.  Possibly  during  the  past  terrific  competitive 
battle,  some  lost  their  heads  others  unquestionably 
were  killed  while  others  saw  mirages,  and  still  others 
optical  illusion.  The  retailers  and  wholesalers  likewise 
in  the  same  “heat  zone”  went  through  in  like  manner. 
Basicly,  however,  I  believe  that  all  three  were  trying 
to  honorably  survive  although  criticism  and  panic 
played  havoc  during  these  times. 

The  time  for  “approaching  the  oasis”  seems  close 
at  hand.  Grievances  and  unfounded  rumors  seem  to  be 
fading  with  the  horrid  picture  behind  us.  Good  manu¬ 
facturers  are  seeking  good  distributors  and  good  re¬ 
tailers.  They  suggest  to  retailers  that  ten  good  re¬ 
tailers  who  are  loyal  to  a  line  are  worth  thirty  luke¬ 
warm  ones;  one  jobbing  house  that  is  loyal,  worth 
three  that  are  indifferent  and  feature  every  line  that 
comes  along,  remaining  loyal  to  no  one. 

Quality  lines  are  going  to  be  the  salvation  of  all 
three  parties — manufacturer,  wholesaler,  and  retailer, 
for  they  have  stood  the  desert’s  wilting  heat  and  have 
come  out  victors.  Strictly  “price  goods”  have  had  their 
gala  day  and  with  them  went  all  of  the  wild  features 
that  lent  themselves  toward  radical  talk.  Let’s  all  get 
back  to  stabilized,  loyal  cooperation,  namely,  manu¬ 
facturer  supporting  his  customers  and  the  customers 
supporting  the  manufacturer  by  not  carrying  every 
line  of  similar  nature.  A  saving  will  occur  all  around 
and  there  will  be  more  peace  and  profit.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  today  is  willing  to  give,  wherever  he  is  shown 
that  his  services  are  appreciated.  By  “services”  I  mean 
sales  work,  sales  assistance  and  cooperation  in  build¬ 
ing  something  which  will  mean  profit  to  both  in  the 
end.  No  one  will  eventually  profit  by  this  everlasting 
talk  of  “price,”  price,  price.  Quality  will  come  back 
stronger  with  better  times  and  will  always  remain 
the  backbone  of  any  industry  as  proven  in  the  years 
gone  by.  Poor  goods  are  featured  in  poor  times,  fair 
goods  are  favored  in  fair  times  and  the  best  goods  are 
demanded  in  good  times.  Profits  are  made  in  good 
times — not  poor  times. 

History  repeats  itself!  Those  frail,  inefficient  men 
who  cannot  stand  the  “gaff”  of  hard  times  will  wilt 
under  the  intense  heat  and  the  efficient  will  alone  sur¬ 
vive.  Spices,  teas,  extracts  and  other  items  of  a 
highly  specialized  nature,  if  of  the  best,  can  stand  the 


pressure  and  can  come  through  victoriously,  although 
they  may  be  slightly  scarred.  After  all,  it  does  the  best 
of  us  good  to  be  tempered,  like  the  wonderful  old 
Damascene  steel  sword  blades.  Heat  makes  steel  more 
flexible,  sharper  and  truer. 

Let’s  profit  by  the  hardships  and  be  “cooperative- 
minded”  rather  than  *‘shrewd'*  and  “too  smart”  in 
buying.  Price  will  never  build  a  lasting  business,  but 
quality  will,  if  properly  managed. 

- r» - 

THE  CORN  SITUATION 
By  T.  E.  Dye 

OW  that  it  is  too  late  to  plant  corn  or  sow  peas 
for  1932  canning  purposes,  why  not  survey  the 
situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer. 
The  number  of  acres  planted  to  sweet  com  in  1932  is 
25  per  cent  less  than  that  planted  in  any  year  during 
the  past  ten  years.  The  reduction  is  57  per  cent  under 
the  acreage  planted  in  1931.  Figured  from  the  most 
liberal  standpoint  the  available  supply  of  sweet  com 
for  twelve  months  beginning  September  1st,  1932,  can 
be  little  if  any  more  than  12,500,000  cases,  and  may 
be  much  less. 

The  average  annual  consumption  of  canned  sweet 
corn  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  approximately 
15,500,000  cases.  There  has  been  distributed  during 
the  past  nine  months  of  this  consuming  year  beginning 
September  1st,  1931,  11,348,378  cases,  indicating  that 
consumption  will  be  but  slightly  less  than  the  ten  year 
average,  which  is  in  line  with  present  economic  con¬ 
ditions  when  increased  population  and  the  low  prices 
which  have  prevailed  is  taken  into  consideration  for 
this  staple  article  of  food. 

The  packers  of  com  as  well  as  those  of  other  vege¬ 
table  commodities  have  taken  a  severe  punishment  for 
the  past  few  years,  not  so  much  because  of  surplus 
stocks  but  more  largely  due  to  changed  conditions  in 
financing  and  in  the  channels  of  distribution.  The 
chain  stores  have  taken  advantage  of  this  condition, 
whether  intentional  or  not  and  have  given  both  the 
producer  and  the  independent  distributor  a  terrific 
licking. 

If  the  producers  and  independent  distributors  are  so 
disposed  they  now  have  a  glorious  opportunity  to  put 
the  shoe  on  the  other  foot.  Will  they?  Just  a  couple 
of  years  back  future  sales  of  corn  totalled  right  at 
13,000,000  cases,  more  than  will  be  available  for  the 
coming  year. 

These  references  to  the  com  situation  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  pea  situation.  The  average  annual 
consumption  of  canned  peas  for  the  past  ten  years  has 
exceeded  16.500,000  cases.  The  1932  pack  and  carry¬ 
over  as  of  July  1st,  is  not  likely  to  exceed  12,500,000 
cases,  approximately  4,000,000  cases  short  of  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  consumption.  Other  vegetable  packs  will 
be  almost  equally  short  because  of  the  greatly  reduced 
acreage. 

In  view  of  prevailing  conditions  the  writer  can  see 
no  excuse  for  com  and  pea  canners  continuing  to  sell 
their  products  at  a  loss,  and  the  wholesale  grocer  has 
a  glorious  chance  to  get  square  with  his  common 
enemv.  Economic  conditions  do  not  warrant  further 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  vegetable  canners,  they  are 
entitled  to  a  profit  (they  have  contributed  their  full 
share) ,  by  reason  of  their  foresight  in  drastically  cur¬ 
tailing  production  to  fit  into  the  economic  picture. 
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GIVE  ’EM  “ROMANCE”  IN  THEIR  FOOD 
By  the  American  Housewife’s  Bureau 

SPRING  is  a  great  time  of  year!  Romance  blos¬ 
soms  out  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places.  It  at¬ 
tacks  different  people  in  different  ways.  You 
will  find  one  of  your  most  severe  and  settled  customers 
coming  in  with  a  flower  in  her  hat  asking  for  food 
you  had  no  idea  she  had  ever  heard  of — canned  wine 
fruit  salad,  or  Japanese  crabmeat  or  tinned  lobster 
Newburg.  It’s  just  the  spring!  She  wants  romance 
in  her  food. 

Very  well,  give  it  to  her!  The  wise  dealer  knows 
that  at  this  time  of  year  the  relative  importance  of 
different  kinds  of  foods  change — ^just  as  lots  of  other 
things  change.  The  “bread  and  butter”  of  life  becomes 
distinctly  less  interesting  and  the  “frillings”  greatly 
increase  in  appeal.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  capitalize 
this  biological  fact. 

To  begin  with,  make  the  store  look  as  spring-like  as 
possible.  During  the  winter  you  have  been  using  lots 
of  red  in  decoration,  or  red,  white  and  blue  for  the 
patriotic  birthdays  or  hard,  bright  green  for  staunch 
old  Saint  Patrick.  Change  your  color  scheme  com¬ 
pletely.  You  need  not  hesitate  to  use  paper  flowers 
in  the  most  delicate  spring  tones — pale  pinks  and  blues 
and  yellows — if  you  employ  plenty  of  white  paper  lace 
shelf  lining  and  paper  lace  doilies  to  give  background 
to  the  fragile  colors. 

Your  windows  can  be  made  really  lovely.  Place 
two  or  three  empty  cases  or  boxes  in  them.  Invert 
the  cases,  of  course,  and  cover  them  with  pale  colored 
tablecloths — yellow  and  green  and  rose,  perhaps.  Then 
borrow  from  a  neighboring  housefurnishings  store 
some  pretty  glass  services,  and  set  them  out  on  the 
improvised  tables,  and  as  a  centerpiece  in  each  instance 
show  some  real  food,  daintily  prepared  by  some  local 
housewife. 

Three  delicious  salads  would  be  ideal,  for  salads 
are  especially  well  liked  in  the  spring.  They  might  all 
be  made  of  some  slightly  exotic  food — say  canned 
Hawaiian  pineapple.  In  one  of  the  salads  the  pine¬ 
apple  could  be  combined  with  several  other  fruits  such 
as  green  gage  plums,  apricots  and  peaches.  The  second 
could  be  a  gelatin  salad.  Lime  gelatin  is  a  pretty 
color,  and  your  local  housewife  could  make  a  salad  of 
this  with  pineapple  slices  and  blanched  almonds  visible 
through  its  pale  green  transparency.  Set  in  lettuce 
leaves  in  amber  glass  on  a  yellow  tablecloth,  this  would 
be  most  effective,  and  if  this  were  to  be  the  center 
table,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  place  a  little  bouton¬ 
niere  of  spring  flowers  made  of  paper  at  each  of  the 
places  which  had  been  laid. 

For  the  third  salad  select  something  a  little  more 
substantial,  such  as  pineapple  combined  with  canned 
shrimp  or  tuna  fish  or  canned  chicken.  On  each  table 
place  the  recipe  for  the  salad  printed  on  a  flower-bor¬ 
dered  card  in  type  large  enough  to  be  read  from  the 
street  In  the  background  behind  these  charming 
tables  arrange  cans  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  in  pyra¬ 
mids,  and  you  will  have  a  crowd-attracting  window — 
which,  incidentally  will  sell  a  lot  of  merchandise. 

There  is  plenty  of  extra  business  to  be  done  in  the 
spring  if  you  feature  delicate  foods — choose  them 
wisely,  canned  pineapple  is  one  of  the  best — and  don’t 
forget  that  the  fields  are  mighty  pretty  at  this  time 
of  year,  and  that  your  customers  are  indulging  in  gay 


spring  clothes,  and  that  to  do  the  best  spring  business 
in  your  vicinity  your  shop  has  to  be  right  in  the  spirit 
of  the  season  both  as  regards  appearance  and  mer¬ 
chandise  shown. 

- * - 

YOU  NEED  A  LICENSE 

The  question  has  come  up  as  to  whether  or  not 
cultural  Commodities  Act,  and  we  probably  can 
canners  need  a  license  under  the  Perishable  Agri¬ 
present  the  matter  no  better  than  by  quoting  a  letter 
from  President  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Canners  Association  written  to  the  National 
Canners  Association  and  asking  this  very  question, 
and  their  answer  thereto. 

June  30,  1932. 

National  Canners  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen : 

Do  we  need  a  license  under  the  U.  S.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Commodities  Act  this  season  ?  The  license  I 
refer  to  is  the  one  all  canners  had  to  take  last  year 
at  a  cost  of  $10.  90  per  cent  of  our  vegetables 
are  grown  by  Pennsylvania  farmers,  a  very  small 
proportion  of  these  vegetables  is  grown  by  Mary¬ 
land  farmers,  Maryland  being  only  about  three 
miles  south  of  us. 

We  do  not  anticipate  buying  any  vegetables 
for  shipment  here — all  of  the  vegetables  we  buy 
will  be  bought  from  nearby  growers  and  will  be 
hauled  or  trucked  to  us. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  reply. 

CHAS.  G.  SUMMERS,  JR.,  President. 

July  1,  1932. 

Chas.  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc., 

New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Summers: 

The  requirements  as  to  licenses  under  the  Perish¬ 
able  Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  about  which  you 
inquire  in  your  letter  of  the  30th,  remain  the  same  as 
last  year.  The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  that  would 
exempt  canners  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  but 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  which  the 
Uill  was  referred  when  received  from  the  Senate,  has 
taken  no  action. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Act,  as  interpreted  by  the  Solici¬ 
tor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  requires  can¬ 
ners  to  take  out  a  license  if  they  purchase  raw  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  equivalent  of  car-load  lots  and  thereafter 
ship  the  goods  made  from  these  products  in  interstate 
commerce.  This  requirement  applies  whether  the  raw 
products  are  purchased  within  the  State  where  the 
cannery  is  located  or  from  points  outside  the  State. 

While  there  is  no  chance  of  the  House  acting  at  this 
session  on  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  measure  may  be  pushed  through  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  beginning  in  December.  In  the  meantime,  if  your 
first  year’s  license  has  expired,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
renew  it. 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION. 

So  whether  you  buy  all  your  crops  within  the  borders 
of  your  own  State  or  not  you  need  this  license,  because 
you  will,  most  certainly,  ship  the  finished  goods  into 
some  other  States. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  ^ves  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  ot  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 

Bound  In  LMitherott*. 

Stumpod  In  Gold 
Six*  6*  X  e* 

386  pacas. 


Price 

$10.00 

Poatase 

Prapaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Puhti»h€T  of  tht 
InJaatry’t  Literature 
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anted  and  For  Sale 


This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Machinery 


Help  Wanted 


FOR  SALE— At  rare  prices,  new,  rebuilt  and  slightly 
used  canning  machinery  for  all  products. 

Address  Box  A-1870  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Experienced  man  able  to  pack  a  fine  grade  of  Sliced 
Pineapple  and  with  ability  to  run  the  plant  in  an  economical 
manner. 

Address  Box  B-1863  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Boilers,  engines,  A-B  cooker  for  2s,  2is 
and  3s,  closed  retorts,  racks,  trucks  Knapp  labeler, 
Link-Belt  peeling  table  for  72  operatives,  Harris 
hoist,  shafting,  hangers,  string  bean  cutter,  desks, 
office  safe. 


WANTED — Salesman  by  Pennsylvania  Broker.  Must  be  experi¬ 

enced  in  all  lines  canned  foods  and  specialty  grocery  lines  and 
able  to  sell  jobbing  and  chain  trade  throughout  the  East  and 
give  references.  Must  have  car.  No  salary;  reasonable  draw¬ 
ing  account  against  reports.  Write  giving  references,  experi¬ 
ence,  etc. 


Delaware  Manufacturing  &  Development  Co., 
Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE— The  following  canning  machinery  in 
splendid  condition: 

1  Ayars  Beet  Grader  (5  grades)  as  good  as  new 
1  Hansen  Beet  Topper,  used  only  about  two  weeks 
1  McStay  Box  Sealer,  only  slightly  used 
1  Large  size  10  H.  P.  Reeves  Variable  Speed  Drive 
1  Niagara  four-row  Duster. 

John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruitland,  Md, 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— Two  Tomato  Pulpers  and  one  Rotary 
Tomato  Washer.  Must  be  in  A-1  condition.  State 
age,  condition  and  cash  price. 

Crampton  Canneries,  Inc.,  Celina,  Ohio. 


Wanted — Accounts 

ACCOUNTS  WANTED— The  Gilbert  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  covers  the  wholesale  market  in  Milwaukee 
and  Wisconsin.  Packers  interested  in  representation 
in  this  market  please  correspond. 

The  Gilbert  Co.,  759  N.  Milwaukee  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WANTED— By  progressive  sales  organization  canned 
foods  or  other  food  products  for  the  grocery  trade  in 
Central  Indiana  on  a  brokerage  basis. 

Address  Box  A-1873  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Address  Box  B-1871  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ Situations  Wanted _ 

POSITION  WANTED  -  Factory  Superintendent,  until  recently 
associated  with  one  of  the  largest  food  producing  organizations 
in  the  East,  is  available,  on  moderate  terms,  for  the  coming 
season.  He  is  a  specialist  in  Preserves,  Jellies,  Jams,  Tomato 
Catsup,  Tomato  Juice,  Tomato  Paste  and  Baked  Beans.  Quali¬ 
fications  include  expert  knowledge  of  modern  cannery  equip¬ 
ment.  Highest  references  as  to  personal  integrity  and  ability. 

Address  Box  B-1868  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent-Manager;  16  years 
expwience.  Peas  a  specialty ;  berries,  fruits,  preserves,  soups, 
vegetables.  Kraut,  Tomato  products.  Pork  and  Beans.  Salary 
secondary  consideration. 

,  Address  Box  B-1864  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED -By  German  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Marmalades  and  Syrups. 
12  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1865  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  fireman  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator.  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1869  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Canners  cut  your  expenses  this  year. 
Will  work  through  the  actual  canning  season  or  as  long  as  you 
want.  Have  had  15  years  experience  on  tomatoes  and  fruits  as 
factory  Superintendent  and  Manager.  Will  overhaul  and  install 
machinery,  do  plumbing,  millwrighting,  etc. 

Address  Box  B-1868  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Factory— For  Lease 

WANTED  TO  LEASE— Tomato  Cannery  with  assured 
acreage;  advise  price  per  ton,  acreage  available,  ren¬ 
tal,  Prefer  Tennessee  or  Tri-States  territory.  Give 
full  particulars. 

Dubon  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 


BERLIMrHJIPMAM 

CANN1Ng\#  MACHINERY 

Jt  Single  Urdt  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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Grading  of  Canned  Peas 

Our  certificate  shows  the  Quality 
Grade  and  the  McNary-Mapes  Status. 
STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 
15  S.  GAY  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Ihree  bargains 

1 — 600  can  capacity  Anderson-Barngrover  Cooker 
for  No.  and  3  cans. 

1 — No.  10  Wonder  Cooker 

1 — 72  capacity  Jeffrey  Peeling  Table  as  good  as  new, 
prompt  shipment  and  at  bargain  prices. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  I  nc. 

Lombard  and  Concord  Streets 
Baltimore,  Md. 


SAFETY 

FIRST  -  LAST  and  ALWAYS 

Be  safe — protect  your  increasing  values 
with  additional  Fire  Insurance- 
Place  your  requirements  with 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

where  your  net  cost  is  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  Figure  consistent  with  absolute 
safety. 

Write  or  wire  for  additional  insurance 
to  cover  your  present  values. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

T*l.  Delaware  9400 


This  STERLING 
SIGN  of  QUALITY 
is  on  all  SPRAGUE-SELLS  Machines. 
It  MEANS 

Sturdy,  Reliable  Canning  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  SERVICE— Machines  and  Equip, 
ment  for  ALL  Canned  Foods. 

A  Producing  Organization  Second 
To  None. 

Buy  the  best.  Increase  your 

profits  with  SPRAGUE-SELLS  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Dio.  of  Food  Machintryf  Corp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
for 


Mid- 


pie 

'S//iPS0i^ 

Donitp  Go.. 

^ALTJMORE'. 
MD. 
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CANS 


Stand  By ... . 


for  the  Season’s 


Pack! 


SANITARY  CANS  .  .  to  Eastern  points  from 


Baltimore  . .  Mid-West,  from  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


QUICK  contact  points  with  CAN  supplies 
quantities  to  suit  .  .  at  any  time  I  SERVICE 
appraised  ideal.  Expert,  understanding  men  of 


timely  action. 


CANNERS  who  give  us  trade  are  never  lacking 


CANS  .  .  nor  mechanical  support.  The  Pack 


won*t  wait . .  and  it  doesn*tl 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

Baltiroore  F>lant  and  Sales - 811  Soutl>  Wolfe  Street. 

Execuitive  Offices - 110E.42”P-  St.,  Neu)  YorK  City. 

OTHER  k  Hamilton,  01>lo.  Cl^icago,  Illinois. 

Maspetl7,Neu)YorkrBrook^,  Neu)  YorK. 
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THE  MARKETS 


BALTIMORE.  JULY  18,  1932 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Official’s  Latest  Reports  on  Prospects  and  Conditions 
of  All  Canning  Crops — Market  Doing  Very  Well — 
Buyers  Showing  More  Confidence. 

CROPS — Stretches  of  the  country  have  had  some 
terrific  heat  this  past  week,  with  some  cloud 
bursts,  etc.,  but  on  the  whole  the  crop  situation 
had  advanced,  and  continues  to  look  promising. 

On  Thursday,  July  14th,  there  reached  our  office  the 
latest  official  communique  from  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Economics,  and  here  is  how  they  see  the  va¬ 
rious  canning  crops: 

Sweet  Corn — The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  acreage  of 
sweet  corn  for  canning  in  1932  is  55  per  cent  below  the 
acreage  planted  in  1931  and  is  61  per  cent  less  than  the 
acreage  planted  in  1930.  A  total  planted  acreage  of  162,- 
420*  acres  is  estimated  for  1932  compared  with  360,190  acres 
planted  in  1931  and  410,400  acres  planted  in  1930.  This  esti¬ 
mate  is  based  upon  reports  from  canners  representing  84 
per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  grown  in  1931. 

The  usual  loss  between  planted  and  harvested  acreage 
apears  to  be  around  4  per  cent.  Allowing  for  a  similar 
acreage  loss  for  the  1932  season,  it  appears  that  the  1932 
harvested  acreage  would  be  around  156,000  acres  compared 
with  351,630  acres  harvested  in  1931  and  with  a  five-year 
average  of  315,900  acres  harvested  during  the  period,  1926 
to  1930. 

The  condition  is  87.5  as  against  88.3  last  year. 

♦Latest  figures  from  Com  Canners’  Institute  place  this 
acreage  at  156,224. 

Tomatoes — The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  planted  acre¬ 
age  of  tomatoes  for  canning  or  manufacture  in  1932  is  8.8 
per  cent  below  the  planted  acreage  in  1931  and  7.4  per 
cent  below  the  harvested  acreage  of  that  year.  A  total  of 
271,740  acres  is  estimated  for  1932  compared  with  292,280 
acres  harvested  in  1931,  403,650  acres  harvested  in  1930, 
and  with  a  five-year  average  of  303,700  acres  harvested 
during  the  period,  1926  to  1930.  The  usual  loss  between 
planted  and  harvested  acreage  appears  to  be  around  1 
per  cent. 

The  condition  is  86.3  as  against  83.0  last  year. 

Peas — Based  upon  the  reported  condition  and  probable 
yields  per  acre  on  July  1,  the  1932  foremast  of  green  peas 
for  canning  or  manufacture,  is  26.4  per  cent  below  the  esti¬ 
mated  production  in  1931  and  is  about  47  per  cent  below  the 
five-year  average  production  for  the  period,  1926-1930. 
The  indicated  average  yield  per  acre  on  the  total  1932 


planted  acreage  is  1,050  pounds  compared  with  1,319  pounds 
on  the  harvested  acreage  in  1931  and  with  a  five-year  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  1,879  pounds  previous  to  1931.  The  indicated 
production  is  the  lowest  on  record  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

Production  on  both  the  early  and  late  varieties  has  been 
drastically  curtailed  by  unfavorable  growing  conditions  in 
practically  all  areas  except  in  the  far  Western  States. 
Late  varieties  in  the  Northern  States  have  been  severely 
damaged  by  the  pea  louse  and  dry  weather.  Many  fields 
are  reported  a  near  failure;  others  will  probably  not  be 
harvested. 

The  condition  is  49.9  against  62.8  last  year. 

Beans — Based  upon  the  condition  of  the  crop  on  July  1, 
the  1932  forecast  of  production  of  snap  beans  for  canning 
or  manufacture,  is  36  per  cent  below  the  estimated  pro¬ 
duction  in  1931  and  is  35  per  cent  less  than  the  average 
production  during  the  five-year  period,  1926-1930.  On  a 
planted  acreage  41  per  cent  less  than  that  harvested  in 
1931,  the  indicated  yield  per  acre  in  1932  is  1.39  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  1.28  tons  last  year,  and  a  five-year  average  of 
1.47  tons  previous  to  1931.  The  total  indicated  production 
is  44,443  tons  compared  with  69,728  tons  in  1931  and  with 
an  average  of  68,100  tons  for  the  five-year  period,  1926- 
1930. 

The  condition  is  77.9  against  77.7  last  year. 

Lima  Beans — The  preliminary  estimate  of  green  lima 
beans  planted  for  canning  in  1932  is  nearly  41  per  cent  be¬ 
low  the  harvested  acreage  in  1931,  or  about  the  same  as 
indicated  in  the  report  of  May  12  on  intended  acreage.  A 
total  planting  of  17,050  acres  is  estimated  for  1932  com¬ 
pared  with  28,760  acres  harvested  in  1931,  30,980  acres 
harvested  in  1930,  and  24,570  acres  harvested  in  1929.  The 
usual  loss  between  planted  acreage  appears  to  be  around 
3  per  cent. 

The  condition  is  86.5  as  against  81.3  last  year. 

Beets — The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  planted  acreage 
of  beets  for  canning  in  1932  is  3,150  acres  compared  with 
4,750  acres  harvested  in  1931;  10,450  acres  harvested  in 
1930,  and  7,090  acres  harvested  in  1929.  The  1932  estimate 
is  about  34  per  cent  below  the  acreage  harvested  in  1931 
and  is  70  per  cent  less  than  that  harvested  in  1930.  The 
usual  loss  between  planted  and  harvested  acreage  appears 
to  be  4  or  5  per  cent. 

The  condition  is  86.1  as  against  81.6  last  year. 

Cabbage  for  Kraut — The  preliminary  estimate  of  the 
acreage  of  cabbage  for  kraut  in  1932  is  15.4  per  cent  below 
the  acreage  harvested  in  1931,  and  is  43  per  cent  below 
the  peak  acreage  of  1930.  A  total  of  15,820  acres  is  esti¬ 
mated  for  1932  compared  with  18,690  acres  harvested  in 
1931  and  with  a  5-year  average  of  17,970  acres  harvested 
during  the  period,  1926  to  1930.  These  totals  include  both 
contract  and  open-market  acreages  of  cabbage  used  for 
kraut.  The  estimate  of  15,820  acres  for  1932  is  based  upon 
growers’  and  packers’  reports  on  acreage  contracted  and 
on  the  proportion  of  their  total  requirements  of  raw  stocks 
they  expect  to  purchase  on  the  open  market  in  1932. 

The  condition  is  90.1  as  against  83.6  last  year. 
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There  you  have  concrete  evidence  of  the  cut  in  acre¬ 
age  in  all  canning  crops,  and  likewise  that  they  are 
mostly  in  fine  condition,  peas  excepted.  And  this  latter 
crop  is  getting  worse  very  rapidly.  It  looks  like  sweets 
would  be  a  dismal  failure. 

The  prolonged  hot-dry  spell  we  seem  to  be  going 
into,  and  already  experienced  in  parts  of  Virginia  and 
elsewhere,  may  change  the  whole  complexion  of  the 
outlook;  but  this  is  how  it  looks  today. 

The  Market — ^The  canned  foods  market  is  holding 
splendidly  all  things  considered.  Prices  are  quite 
firm,  with  peas  advancing  where  a  canner  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  sell.  Corn  is  getting  better,  and  tomatoes 
are  very  firm.  There  are  some  changes  in  market 
prices  as  you  will  find  by  reference  to  our  market  page, 
but  not  many. 

Are  the  buyers  buying?  Just  as  they  have  been  for 
months,  but  with  more  confidence  in  evidence.  They 
see  now  that  canned  foods  will  be  in  restricted 
amounts;  that  acording  to  all  normal  market  laws 
prices  must  steadily,  even  if  slowly,  advance,  and  they 
are  nibbling  on  future  tomatoes  to  quite  some  extent. 
And  these  future  prices  are  hardening  a  little.  There 
are  a  good  many  tomato  canners  who  are  not  real  sure 
that  they  can  operate  as  yet;  and  such  firms  want 
some  futures  as  an  entering  wedge.  We  have  heard 
not  a  few  men  say  that  not  all  the  tomatoes  grown 
this  season  will  be  canned,  nor  used  as  juice  or  tomato 
products.  The  growers  are  going  in  without  contract, 
hoping  to  find  a  market,  for  they  need  some  cash.  This 
time  the  tomato  crop  does  not  indicate  the  probable 
pack. 

The  fruit  situation  remains  badly  muddled.  What 
the  outcome  of  the  California  peach  pack  will  be  no 
one  knows,  but  the  packers  there  will  hardly  be  able 
to  gamble,  since  the  banks  will  not  let  them. 

Pineaple,  too,  is  on  the  fence;  and  the  packers  of 
small  fruits,  berries,  etc.,  have  allowed  the  crops  to  go 
to  market;  and  are  holding  down  their  outputs.  Cher¬ 
ries  are  in  the  same  condition:  a  good  crop  but  being 
lightly  handled. 

If  the  salmon  control  effort  has  actually  gone  to 
pieces,  it  is  a  misfortune,  because  it  seemed  to  be  a 
well  organized,  and  one  of  the  few  sensibly  planned 
efforts  of  its  kind,  and  badly  needed. 

California  is  trying  to  save  the  sardine  canners  of 
that  State  against  themselves,  and  will,  undoubtedly, 
do  so. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  •  NEW  YORK  STATER," 

Special  Corretpondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Passing  of  Price  Controls  Does  Not  Stir  Market — ^Peach 
Situation  Confused  But  No  Rush  to  Buy  at  Low 
Prices — Attempt  to  Can  Peaches  for  Free  Distribu¬ 
tion — Tomatoes  Well  Cleaned  Up — Maine  Fancy, 
Future  Corn  at  85c — Can  President  Views 
Future  Optimistically. 

New  York,  July  14,  1932. 
ARKET — Little  news  of  any  great  interest  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  market  here  during  the  past  week 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  salmon  price  control  agency  on  the  coast  which 
was  more  or  less  anticipated  following  the  “folding- 
up”  of  the  peach  growers’  organization. 

Despite  the  low  prices  now  available  on  peaches,  no 
great  rush  on  the  part  of  the  trade  to  cover  future 


needs  seems  to  have  developed.  In  fact,  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  buyers  treat  peaches  the  same  as  any  other 
item  in  the  present  market,  that  is  to  say,  if  they 
need  them  for  spot  orders,  they  will  but,  if  they  don’t, 
well,  they  don’t  buy  them,  that’s  all. 

The  Continental  Can  Co.  yesterday  lowered  the 
dividend  on  the  common  stock  from  $2.50  to  $2  which 
had  been  anticipated  but  the  company’s  statement  ac¬ 
companying  the  announcement  of  the  dividend  slash 
was  moderately  optimistic  as  to  the  future  of  the 
canned  foods’  markets. 

Fruits — The  peach  situation  here  continued  in  a 
confused  manner  with  most  of  the  major  packers  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  sidelines  and  watching  the  marxet.  Prices 
have  been  below  the  $1  for  standards  and  clings  are 
relatively  lower.  The  trade,  despite  the  low  prices, 
has  not  entered  in  the  market  on  an  active  scale  and 
seems  content  to  wait  until  the  full  extent  of  the  dam¬ 
age  done  by  the  dissolution  of  the  price  control  agency 
is  revealed. 

The  price  structure,  it  is  agreed,  is  purely  nominal 
and  represents,  to  a  large  extent,  a  market  controlled 
for  the  present  by  uncertainty  over  just  how  much  dis¬ 
tress  selling  will  be  necesary  before  the  market  may  be 
permitted  to  stabilize  itself.  The  uncertainty  over  the 
future  trend  of  prices  has  unfavorably  affected  the 
entire  fruit  line  and  all  offerings  are  easy  in  sympathy 
with  peaches. 

Free  Canning — Dispatches  from  the  Pacific  coast 
state  that  the  Cling  Peach  Growers’  Emergency  Com¬ 
mittee,  representing  the  majority  of  the  growers  of 
canning  peaches  in  California,  have  wired  President 
Hoover,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde,  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  and  California  congressmen  appealing  for 
federal  funds  to  can  at  cost  2,000,000  cases  of  peaches 
for  free  distribution  to  needy  citizens. 

The  trade  here,  although  skeptical  of  the  success  of 
this  appeal,  believes  that  the  plan  would  jointly  relieve 
the  packers  of  peaches  for  which  the  consumer  market 
has  greatly  diminished  and  citizens  who  are  unable, 
through  unemployment,  to  purchase  the  peaches  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

Salmon — ^The  Pacific  Salmon  Sales  Corp.,  agency  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  the  California  fish  packers  to  sell  more 
stocks  at  established  prices,  followed  the  peach  control 
agency  into  oblivion  quite  suddenly  last  week.  Al¬ 
though  dissolution  of  the  agency  within  a  month  or 
so  had  been  hinted,  its  abrupt  collapse  was  mildly  sur¬ 
prising  to  the  trade. 

Prices  showed  little  change  in  any  items  on  the  list 
although  it  is  more  than  likely  that  aggressive  selling 
tactics  on  the  part  of  the  packers  now  competing  in 
a  “free”  market  will  see  some  readjustments  in  the 
price  structures. 

Tomatoes — With  the  spot  market  virtually  cleaned 
out  of  offerings,  packers  are  holding  Tri-state  2s 
around  80c  and  the  comparatively  small  stocks  re¬ 
maining  are  moving  out  into  distribution  channels  in  a 
manner  that  clearly  indicates  that  long  before  the  new 
pack  is  available  in  any  appreciable  amount,  the  spot 
market  will  be  barren  of  offerings. 

A  tendency  among  buyers  to  anticipate  a  good  pack 
in  futures  of  Tri-state  tomatoes  has  been  gradually 
disappearing  in  the  view  of  fairly  certain  indications 
that  many  packers  will  not  operate  at  all  this  year. 
Covering  buying  continues  in  a  mild  way  with  the 
trade  preferring  to  hold  off  until  the  last  possible 
minute  before  making  any  definite  commitments. 
Packers  with  old,  established  markets  are  an  excep- 
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tion  to  this  rule  with  these  sources  apparently  receiv¬ 
ing  their  regular  orders. 

Com — Maine  packers  have  sold  some  fancy  futures 
around  85c,  although  the  trade  is  not  taking  any  active 
interest  as  yet  in  this  field.  The  general  disinclination 
of  the  buyers  to  burden  themselves  with  any  unneeded 
stocks  is  clearly  shown  in  this  market.  Spot  Maine 
fancy  holds  around  the  same  levels  as  in  recent  weeks 
with  little  liklihood  of  any  radical  price  change  devel¬ 
oping  in  the  near  future. 

Grapefruit — Continues  to  firm  up  until  there  is  now 
but  one  major  Florida  packer  who  is  quoting  2s  below 
the  $1.25,  Tampa,  level.  All  others  are  posting  $1.25 
with  corresponding  prices  for  other  grades  and  several 
have  reported  sell-outs  in  some  of  the  more  popular 
sizes. 

Although  grapefruit  is  now  very  active  here,  the 
buying  in  other  canned  food  markets  seems  to  furnish 
the  undertone  of  strength  which  had  enabled  it  to 
react  to  the  position  its  technical  strength  entitles  it 
to  despite  a  lack  of  activity  on  the  part  of  buyers. 

Optimism  Shown — In  a  statement  accompanying  the 
announcement  of  the  dividend  reduction,  0.  C.  Huff¬ 
man,  president  of  the  Continental  Can  Co.,  struck  a 
mildly  optimistic  note  on  business  and  the  outlook  for 
the  canned  foods  market. 

“Our  general  line  division  serves  a  fairly  representa¬ 
tive  cross  line  industry  in  this  country,”  he  declared, 
“and  for  this  reason  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
general  business  conditions.  Sales  in  this  division  have 
held  at  a  steady  level  for  several  months  and  recently 
have  shown  a  slight  tendency  towards  improvement. 

“Estimates  of  canning  crops  in  1932,  for  the  most 
part,  indicate  reductions  from  those  of  last  year,  with 
consequent  anticipated  decline  in  the  volume  of  our 
packer  can  division. 

“The  low  stocks  of  many  canned  products  now  in 
warehouses  and  on  dealers’  shelves  and  the  recent  ad¬ 
vancing  trend  in  the  principal  canned  foods  are  en¬ 
couraging  factors.” 

Peas — Little  change  in  the  pea  situation  was  shown 
during  the  past  week  with  packers  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  holding  off  until  some  true  picture  of  the 
crop  damage  in  its  entirety  is  available. 

Prices  are  being  withheld  by  all  packers,  of  course, 
and  little  activity  will  be  shown  until  packers  have 
figures  available  on  which  can  make  some  estimate  on 
what  the  future  of  the  market  is  likely  to  be.  The  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  seems  to  be  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  wait 
and  set  fair  prices,  than  establish  prices  now  and  then 
have  to  fight  to  get  any  higher  prices  if  future  events 
justified  any  advance. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Bk  "OBSERVER," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Buyers  Can  Now  Study  Possibilities  —  Continued 
Steady  Call  for  Tomatoes — Com  Advance  Is  Setting 
In — Pea  Shortage  Conceded — ^Beans  Remain  Cheap — 
Low  Prices  on  Cherries — Milk  Market  Disturbed. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  14,  1932. 
ORE  DEFINITE — A  realization  that  we  are  now 
past  the  time  for  excessive  vegetable  planting 
has  encouraged  wholesale  buyers  to  study  the 
outlook  more  fairly  than  they  were  willing  to  do  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring.  There  is  a  general  admission  that  the 
production  has  been  greatly  reduced;  considerably  be¬ 
yond  what  many  were  anticipating  could  be  accom¬ 


plished  in  view  of  the  heavy  productions  which 
developed  on  many  items  during  the  past  few  years  in 
spite  of  unsatisfactory  selling  markets.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  financial  brakes  being  thrown  on  hard 
we  would  in  fact  probably  be  facing  the  same  old 
problem.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  several  months 
of  gradually  advancing  canned  vegetable  values  right 
ahead  of  us;  the  outlook  on  fruits  is  not  so  clear  to 
define  at  the  moment. 

Tomatoes — A  continued  steady  call  from  all  types 
of  trade  reassures  the  craft  that  people  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  how  to  consume  tomatoes.  One  of  the  big 
advertisers  is  sweetening  up  the  situation  right  now 
with  heavy  publicity  on  tomato  juice  with  excellent 
appetite  appeal  no  doubt  reflects  better  sales  on  all 
brands. 

The  growing  acreage  has  had  some  timely  rains  and 
looks  in  good  shape;  but,  of  course,  the  tomato  is  a 
treacherous  and  fickle  crop;  it  is  never  safe  to  count 
too  positively  ahead  on  them. 

Spots  have  eased  a  bit  in  the  East,  with  early  de¬ 
liveries  of  some  No.  1  size  cans  now  shortly  possible, 
spot  standard  No.  2  Maryland  771/2C,  Indiana  721/20, 
Ozarks  62i/^c. 

Futures:  Maryland  62i/)C,  Indiana  671/2C,  Ozarks 
571/2C. 

Corn — The  predicted  advance  is  coming  into  being; 
a  firm  55c  factory  price  on  No.  2  standard,  with  some 
holders  quickly  catching  the  vision  and  upping  their 
price  to  57i/^c  feeling  that  their  finance  people  will  see 
them  through  along  this  line.  This  advance  in  spite  of 
almost  ideal  conditions  on  the  growing  crop  is  a  certain 
indication  that  corn  has  been  underpriced  and  an  over¬ 
due  readjustment  is  taking  place  now. 

Peas — Crop  shortages  serious  in  every  State;  (ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  the  Rocky  Mountain  area)  and  little 
chance  of  enough  production  to  carry  through  till  next 
pack.  A  few  far-sighted  canners  are  already  looking 
ahead  for  supplies  of  dry  peas ;  they  say  a  big  “soaked 
pea”  business  is  going  to  be  possible  within  another 
few  months.  The  public  will  take  them  as  never  before 
if  at  a  price. 

85c  Maryland,  871/2  Indiana  or  Wisconsin  is  as 
cheap  as  good  standard  No.  2  can  peas  can  now  be 
secured. 

Beans — String  and  wax  beans  still  cheap;  60c  to 
621/^c  Maryland;  67i/4c  Wisconsin;  65c  Ozarks  for 
No.  2  standard  quality.  A  big  interest  has  lately  de¬ 
veloped  in  these  goods  due  to  shortages  of  spinach 
and  peas;  and  the  orderly  advance  on  canned  com. 
There  should  be  an  interesting  activity  on  beans  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August. 

R.  S.  P.  Cherries — New  pack  now  being  offered  in 
juice;  No.  2  at  $1,  No.  10  at  $4,  f.  0.  b.  New  York  or 
Michigan  factories.  With  such  an  extraordinary  low 
price  no  doubt  some  greatly  enlarged  consumer  support 
will  be  enlisted. 

Sellers  generally  take  the  position  that  they  cannot 
see  any  profit  in  packing  ahead  at  these  low  levels; 
their  operations  will  depend  largely  on  bonafide  orders 
in  hand  within  the  next  ten  days. 

Evaporated  Milk — The  generally  announced  decline 
of  25c  by  big  advertisers  has  put  the  unadvertised 
producers  in  a  difficult  situation  as  they  cannot  sell 
their  production  in  any  volume  without  a  price  advan¬ 
tage  which  they  must  enjoy  under  the  advertisers; 
this  has  been  commonly  accepted  as  about  25c  per 
case;  and  now  with  packers  already  trading  dollars 
on  former  selling  price  where  do  they  head  in  when 
they  try  to  face  this  new  reduction?  The  situation 
can  hardly  remain  in  this  position  for  many  days. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU.*’ 

Sptetal  Corretpondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Shrimp  Running  Good  Along  Gulf  Coast — Few  Seafood 
Factories  Will  Operate  This  Fall — Oyster  Reefs  Prom¬ 
ising  in  Mobile  Bay. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  14,  1932. 

HRIMP — Shrimp  have  been  very  scarce  all  along 
the  coast  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
for  the  past  fifteen  days  and  the  retail  markets 
have  found  it  difficult  to  get  any  stock.  In  fact,  for 
two  or  three  days  the  markets  were  completely  out  of 
shrimp.  However,  shrimp  hit  on  this  coast  two  days 
ago  and  while  not  in  large  quantities,  yet  it  helped  to 
relieve  the  famine. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  shrimp,  but 
they  are  of  a  roving  nature.  They’re  here  today,  gone 
tomorrow  and  somewhere  else  the  following  day;  nev¬ 
ertheless  when  shrimp  hit  in  a  locality,  they  generally 
remain  a  few  days.  Now,  whether  it  is  the  same  big 
school  of  shrimp  or  it  is  another  one  that  has  emi¬ 
grated  to  take  the  place  of  the  ones  that  migrated  to 
some  other  locality,  is  not  known,  but  they  come  and 
go  without  any  definite  schedule  and  the  fishermen 
have  to  be  regularly  on  the  job  in  order  to  get  ’em. 

The  shrimp  canneries  are  idle  and  will  remain  so 
until  the  15th  of  August,  which  is  when  the  fall  shrimp 
season  legally  opens. 

Some  years  the  opening  of  the  shrimp  canning  sea¬ 
son  is  delayed  by  the  factories  from  15  to  45  days,  due 
to  the  grade  of  shrimp  available  not  being  suitable  to 
can,  account  too  small. 

Other  years,  the  shrimp  are  of  suitable  size  in 
August  and  of  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  the  can¬ 
neries  to  pack  and  the  factories  start  up  on  the  opening 
day.  Whether  the  latter  will  be  the  case  this  year,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  a  little  too  far  off  at  present 
to  get  any  definite  information  on  the  subject,  as  the 
opening  day  of  the  shrimp  canning  season  is  over  a 
month  off. 

At  any  rate,  the  factories  that  intend  to  pack  shrimp 
this  fall  are  ready  whenever  the  raw  material  is  avail¬ 
able  and  those  that  are  not  ready,  it  will  not  take  ’em 
long  to  get  ready,  so  it  is  all  up  to  the  crustaceans  as 
to  how  they  intend  to  behave.  One  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  there  will  not  be  many  sea  food  factories 
in  operation  this  coming  season,  therefore  not  many 
shrimp  needed. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  95c  per  dozen  for  No. 
1  medium  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  fancy,  f.  o.  b. 
factory,  and  the  volume  of  business  done  at  this  time 
is  very  satisfactory  with  the  outlook  for  increased  sales 
being  very  promising. 

Oysters — The  oyster  reefs  in  Mobile  Bay  are  pre¬ 
senting  very  encouraging  signs  of  “doing  their  stuff’’ 
this  year  and  unless  they  suffer  some  unforseen  set¬ 
back,  Mobile  will  have  some  of  the  finest  oysters  ever 
produced  in  this  section  this  coming  season. 

The  consumption  of  oysters  in  Mobile  in  the  summer 
time  has  been  negligible  in  previous  years,  but  this 
summer  the  retail  markets  report  an  unusual  sale  of 
oysters  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  depression  goes  to 
show  that  the  excellent  condition  of  the  oysters  is  re¬ 
sponsible  or  the  increased  consumption. 


In  fact,  very  few  lovers  of  oysters  could  possibly 
resist  the  temptation  to  stop  and  eat  a  mess  of  the 
delicious  bivalves  should  he  visit  a  place  on  the  coast 
where  they  shuck  them  or  should  he  see  ’em  displayed 
in  the  retail  markets.  They  just  look  too  good  to  pass 
up  and  especially  when  one  has  gone  several  months 
without  oysters.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Mobile 
oysters  are  showing  up  in  as  good  condition  and  plump 
right  now,  as  they  do  in  mid-winter  season.  The  tide 
and  the  condition  of  the  water  has  all  to  do  with  the 
plumpness  of  the  oysters  and  except  for  the  cold 
weather,  everything  else  seems  to  be  just  right. 

If  the  water  in  the  bay  is  too  salty,  it  makes  the 
oysters  poor  and  an  oversupply  of  fresh  water  kills 
them,  therefore  the  cultivation  of  oysters  has  its  haz¬ 
ards  the  same  as  farming. 

There  is  very  little  movement  of  cove  oysters  at  this 
time  and  as  there  is  none  expected,  no  one  is  disap¬ 
pointed. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  70c  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  cans  and  $1.40  per  dozen  for  10  ounce  cans,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Sweet  Potatoes — The  planting  of  sweet  potatoes  has 
been  occupying  the  growers  attention,  but  the  canners 
of  this  section  show  very  little  interest  at  this  time, 
which  might  indicate  that  there  will  be  a  very  small 
acreage  of  sweet  potatoes  contracted  by  the  canners 
and  the  majority  of  the  packers  that  will  can  sweet 
potatoes  this  year  will  depend  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
on  the  overflow  of  those  planted  for  the  produce  mar¬ 
ket,  which  in  all  probability  will  be  enough  to  take  care 
of  their  requirements. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  ''BERKELEY," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Prices  Break  On  Cling  Peaches  With  Suspension  of 
Agency — Pack  Situation  Unsettled — Light  Pack  of 
“Cots”  in  Full  Swing — Pineapple  Packers  Take  Steps 
to  Cooperation — Many  Berries  to  Go  Unharvested — 
About  25  Per  Cent  of  Salmon  Traps  Not  Operating. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  July  14,  1932. 
LING  PEACH  PRICES  SAG— Interest  during  the 
week  has  been  focused  on  the  canned  peach  sit¬ 
uation  which  has  been  brought  to  a  head  by  the 
suspension  of  activities,  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
of  the  California  Cling  Peach  Agency.  Efforts  were 
made  to  hold  this  organization  together  for  a  longer 
period,  but  several  members  desired  to  operate  in  an 
independent  way  and  have  been  doing  so  since  the 
first  of  the  month.  The  result  has  been  a  sharp  break 
in  spot  canned  cling  peach  prices  and  the  market  is 
definitely  lower  than  before  the  formation  of  the 
agency.  Featured  brands  of  choice  cling  peaches  are 
selling  at  $1.30  for  No.  2V2S,  and  even  lower,  with  other 
brands  selling  as  low  as  $1.15.  Standards  are  offered 
at  $1.10,  with  comparatively  little  interest  being 
shown  by  buyers.  The  situation  in  regard  to  the  com¬ 
ing  pack  is  fully  as  upsetting  as  is  that  on  spot  fruit. 
Leading  packers  desire  to  hold  the  output  of  cling 
peaches  down  to  4,000,000  cases,  contending  that  a 
larger  pack  will  simply  mean  that  the  1933  packing 
season  will  o^n  with  a  surplus.  Some  of  the  smaller 
packers,  particularly  the  newer  ones  in  the  business, 
decline  to  enter  into  any  prorated  pack  arrangement. 
The  result  may  be  a  free-for-all,  with  no  restrictions 
whatever,  excepting  those  that  banks  may  impose  by 
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declining  to  finance  a  large  pack.  A  large  pack  is 
out  of  the  question  but  an  unwieldly  surplus  may  easily 
develop  unless  nipped  in  the  bud  at  an  early  date.  In 
the  meantime  the  canned  peach  market  flounders  in 
the  mire. 

Cots — ^The  packing  of  apricots  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  and  San  Francisco  Bey  district  is  in  full  swing, 
but  the  output  promises  to  be  a  rather  light  one. 
Last  year’s  pack  amounted  to  just  a  little  more  than 
2,000,000  cases  and  estimates  are  now  being  made 
that  this  year’s  output  will  be  less  than  1,500,000 
cases.  Many  canners  are  not  handling  this  fruit  and 
others  are  basing  their  packs  on  the  requirements  of 
their  trade  as  expressed  by  early  orders.  Growers 
who  insisted  on  a  minimum  price  of  $40  a  ton  for 
their  fruit  at  the  opening  of  the  season  have  found 
this  much  too  high  as  $25  a  ton  seems  to  be  the  maxi¬ 
mum  that  is  being  paid,  and  this  for  fruit  running  ten 
or  less  to  the  pound.  For  fruit  running  twelve  to  the 
pound  a  maximum  of  $20  a  ton  is  being  paid,  with 
$17.50  the  price  for  fourteens.  Most  concerns  have 
named  opening  prices  and  these  average  about  as 
follows:  No.  21/0  fancy,  $1.50;  choice,  $1.30;  standard, 
$1.20;  seconds,  $1,  and  water,  90c. 

Pineapple — ^The  situation  on  Hawaiian  pineapple  is 
about  the  same  as  that  on  California  fruits.  A  heavy 
surplus  is  on  hand  and  packers  are  endeavoring  to 
come  to  an  agreement  to  curtail  the  size  of  the  1932 
pack  in  an  orderly  manner.  The  new  crop  Is  coming 
on,  but  packers  are  not  operating  heavily  and  are 
handling  only  the  very  finest  fruit.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  pack  can  be  held  down  to  not  more  than  6,250,000 
cases,  or  less  than  the  1924  pack.  The  conferences 
that  have  been  under  way  in  Honolulu  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  San  Francisco,  where  officials  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  packing  concerns  are  meeting  informally.  Two 
ma  jor  proposals  are  under  consideration,  it  is  reported, 
Ihese  beinor  the  curtailment  of  future  packs  to  con¬ 
sumption  levels  on  the  basis  of  expected  sales,  and 
the  formation  of  a  cooperative  association  to  super¬ 
vise  produe+ion  and  marketing.  It  looks  as  thouvh  the 
old  competitive  system  might  be  slated  for  a  drubbinor. 
l*errie« — Are  in  about  the  same  shape  as  other  Pacific 
Coast  fruits,  as  far  as  marketing  possibilities  are  con¬ 
cerned.  and  a  large  part  of  the  crop  will  go  unhar¬ 
vested.  Less  than  one  half  the  locranberry  crop  in  the 
principal  districts  of  Oreeron  will  be  picked,  which 
means  that  the  canned  output  will  be  licht.  Growers 
are  receivino"  less  than  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound,  or 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  In  former 
years  considerable  quantities  of  canned  loganberries 


were  exported  to  Great  Britain,  but  that  market  has 
not  responded  this  year,  despite  the  low  prices  quoted. 

Salmon — ^A  reduced  catch  of  Alaska  pink  salmon  is 
in  prospect,  judging  from  the  number  of  traps  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  Central  and  Southwestern  Alaska.  Last  year 
478  traps  were  operated,  but  fully  170  of  these  are 
closed  this  season.  About  one  half  of  the  catch  is  by 
traps.  The  demand  continues  to  be  less  than  was  ex¬ 
pected  for  this  time  of  the  year,  despite  the  decline  in 
prices.  This  is  true  of  all  grades  of  salmon,  except  the 
highest.  Some  packers  are  offering  new  pack  Alaska 
reds  at  $1.60,  with  spot  at  $1.75. 

To  Pack  Peach  Juice — ^The  Fruit  Products  Labora¬ 
tory  of  the  University  of  California  has  arranged  to 
put  up  a  test  pack  of  canned  peach  juice  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Canning  Peach  Growers  for  distribution  in 
Eastern  markets.  The  juice  will  contain  about  25  per 
cent  of  strained  pulp  and  it  is  planned  to  make  the 
juice  from  Midsummers  and  Tuscans,  with  the  pulp 
from  Phillips  clings.  The  product  is  intended  for 
flavoring  beverages  and  for  the  manufacture  of  peach 
ice. 

Pineapple  Shipments — Canned  pineapple  shipments 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  amounted  to  3,905,653  cases,  with  the  ship¬ 
ments  for  June  amounting  to  249,295  cases. 

Take  Step  To  Feed  Hungry — Governor  James  Rolph, 
Jr.,  of  California,  has  created  the  office  of  State  Food 
Administrator  to  direct  the  utilization  of  surplus  Cali¬ 
fornia  products  in  relieving  hunger,  want  and  priva¬ 
tion,  and  has  appointed  Dudley  Moulton,  director  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  that  i^sition. 
Conferences  are  being  held  with  relief  organizations 
to  work  out  plans  whereby  the  unemployed  may  assist 
in  harvesting  products  that  would  otherwise  go  to 
waste,  turning  this  over  to  organized  groups  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  At  a  meeting  held  in  San  Francisco  the 
State  Food  Council  was  organized,  with  a  membership 
made  up  largely  of  representatives  of  producer  organi¬ 
zations  having  large  surpluses  with  which  to  contend. 

Wage  Scale  Reduced — ^The  Industrial  Commission  of 
California  is  making  concessions  in  the  matter  of  mini¬ 
mum  wages  for  women  employed  in  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  and  this  has  been  scaled  down  to  25  cents  an 
hour  for  experienced  workers  and  20  cents  an  hour  for 
inexperienced.  A  reduction  has  also  been  made  in  the 
minimum  wage  for  piece  work  and  this  year  but  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  women  employed  in  this  manner  need 
make  25  cents  an  hour.  The  wages  being  paid  men  in 
the  fields  and  in  the  canneries  are  about  the  same  as 
those  paid  the  women. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Rail  Carriers  Seek  Revision  of  Foodstuff  Carrying  Rates — Financial  Structure  of  A.  G.  M.  A.  Ex¬ 
cellent  At  End  Of  Half-Year,  Report  Shows. 


Rail  carriers  seek  revision  of  foodstuffs’ 

CARRYING  RATES — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  was  charged  with  infringement  upon  the  “mana¬ 
gerial  discretion”  of  the  traffic  executives  of  the  railroads  in  a 
petition  recently  filed  with  the  commission  by  all  the  carriers  in 
Official  Classification  Territory  seeking  further  hearing  and 
argument  upon  the  road’s  plan  to  cut  the  freight  rate  on  food¬ 
stuffs  in  glass  containers  to  the  same  level  as  that  applicable 
to  canned  foods. 

Revised  freight  rate  schedules  proposing  to  place  glass- 
contained  foodstuffs  upon  the  same  level  as  metal-packed  foods 
were  first  suspended  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  later  dismissed. 


Reconsideration  of  the  commission’s  decision  is  sought  by  the 
railroads  on  the  grounds  that  articles  which  moved  predomi¬ 
nantly  in  glass  at  the  time  of  the  hearings  in  the  case  are  now 
moving  in  metal  to  ever-increasing  volume,  and  that  substan¬ 
tial  volume  of  the  canned  goods  traffic  is  now  being  placed  with 
motor  truckage  systems  competing  with  the  carriers. 

Representatives  of  the  railroads  pointed  out  that  the  trucks 
make  no  distinction  between  metal  and  glass  containers  and 
“the  trucks  are  getting  the  business,”  with  the  result  that 
heavy  inroads  are  being  made  upon  the  revenues  of  the  rail 
carriers. 

Excerpts  from  the  petition  follow: 
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By  order  dated  February  2,  1931,  the  Commission,  without 
any  formal  protest  and  acting  entirely  upon  its  own  motion, 
suspended  Supplement  No.  13,  and  after  a  hearing  and  an  ad¬ 
verse  report  from  the  Commission’s  Examiner,  Division  2  on 
May  26,  1932,  ordered  the  supplement  cancelled  except  as  to  a 
certain  limited  number  of  commodities  in  Illinois  Classification. 

The  respondent  carriers  feel  aggrieved  by  said  decision  and 
respectively  petition  for  a  rehearing  to  be  followed  by  a  re¬ 
argument  before  the  full  Commission,  basing  their  application 
for  such  rehearing  upon  the  following  grounds: 

First:  That  the  action  of  the  Commission  herein  involves  an 
undue  and  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  managerial  discretion 
of  the  traffic  executives  of  the  respondent  carriers.  The  traffic 
executives  promulgated  the  suspended  supplement  only  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  vanishing  carrier  revenues.  Their  action 
was  studied  and  deliberate.  All  relevant  facts  were  considered 
and  discussed  and  their  conclusions  were  supported  by  cogent 
reasons.  It  is  respectively  submitted  that  the  record  in  the  case 
does  not  justify  interference  with  the  managerial  discretion  so 
exercised. 

The  Commission  is  not  an  appellate  tribunal  set  up  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  review  the  decisions  of  responsible  carrier  executives 
and  to  set  their  decisions  aside  in  any  case  except  where  the 
evidence  of  record  definitely  requires  such  action  The  same 
rule  applies  here  as  applies  to  the  review  of  the  Commission’s 
decision  by  a  United  States  court.  If  the  Commission  acts  arbi¬ 
trarily  or  without  any  facts  to  support  its  conclusion  so  that 
its  discretion  is  clearly  and  definitely  abused,  the  court  may 
properly  set  its  action  aside,  but  when  the  Commission  weighs 
the  evidence  and  reaches  a  final  conclusion  thereon,  the  courts 
hold  themselves  bound  thereby  even  though  they  may  regard 
the  conclusion  as  erroneous. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  reargue  this  case  upon  this  petition 
for  rehearing  but  we  do  deem  it  appropriate  and  necessary 
briefly  to  state  the  reasons  why  the  traffic  executives  believe 
that  their  action  was  sound  and  the  action  of  Division  2  is  sus¬ 
pending  Supplement  No.  13  is  undermining  carrier  revenue. 

(a)  The  record  shows  that  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  food 
products  packed  in  glass  instead  of  metal  and  moving  L.  C.  L. 
the  carrier  on  account  of  greater  tare  weight  receives  on  the 
average  70  per  cent  more  revenue.  On  this  fact  alone  it  must 
be  clear  that  sound  policy  should  encourage  of  the  heavier  con¬ 
tainer.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  carriers  have  abused 
their  discretion  in  committing  themselves  to  such  a  policy. 

(b)  The  record  shows  that  the  carriers  are  subject  to  inten¬ 
sive  truck  competition  for  practically  all  forms  of  canned  food 
products.  Most  of  the  packers  already  ship  more  tonnage  by 
truck  than  by  rail.  The  trucks  make  no  distinction  between 
glass  containers  and  metal  containers  and  the  trucks  are  get¬ 
ting  the  business.  On  this  fact  alone  it  must  again  be  cjear  that 
sound  policy  should  require  the  carriers  to  readjust  their  classi¬ 
fication  rating  so  as  to  meet  this  competition.  Again  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  carriers  are  abusing  their  discretion  in  con¬ 
fronting  their  own  situation  to  that  of  their  competitors. 

(c)  The  record  shows  that -transportation  costs  applicable  to 
the  movement  of  glass  packed  food  products  are  no  greater 
than  for  those  packed  in  tin  and  from  this  it  is  clear  that 
either  the  metal  rating  is  too  low  or  the  glass  rating  is  too  high, 
and  if  the  former  is  the  case  then  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
carriers  should  retire  from  the  field  of  transportation  and  give 
a  monopoly  to  trucks  who  will  continue  to  carry  both  classes  of 
business  on  the  present  metal  rating. 

(1)  Due  to  the  pressure  upon  the  packing  industry  to  effect 
economies  and  balance  its  budgets,  truck  competition  has  be¬ 
come  more  acute  and  more  menacing. 

(2)  Due  to  the  lower  rating  on  metal  packed  products  the 
packers  are  increasing  the  use  of  metal  containers  in  substitu¬ 
tion  for  glass  containers  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  carriers 
in  tonnage  and  revenues.  Articles  that  moved  predominantly  in 
glass  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  are  now  moving  in  metal  in 
ever-lasting  volume.  By  way  of  illustration,  we  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  a  recent  advertisement  of  Van  Camp’s  tomato 
juice: 

“In  these  times,  when  economy  is  a  mark  of  wisdom,  it  is 
rather  foolish  for  people  to  buy  tomato  juice  packed  in  glass. 
Not  only  do  glass  containers  cost  more  than  cans,  but  the  ship¬ 
ping  rate  of  glass  is  considerably  higher.  No  improvement  in 
the  prdouct  results  and,  hence,  it  is  just  sensible  economy  to 
buy  canned  rather  than  bottled  tomato  juice.  All  these  things 
explain  why  Van  Camp  packs  its  new  type  tomato  juice  exclu¬ 
sively  in  cans.” 


The  respondents  are  satisfied  that  if  given  a  rehearing  they 
can  establish  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  Commission  that 
during  the  period  of  suspension  following  the  hearing  in  this 
case  heavy  inroads  have  been  made  upon  their  revenues  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  very  articles  which  Division  2  assumes  will  continue 
to  move  in  glass  in  spite  of  a  discriminatory  rating. 

Financial  Structure  of  A.  G.  M.  A.  Excellent  at  End  of  Half- 
Year,  Report  Shows — The  financial  structure  of  the  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  at  the  end  of  the  first  half 
of  the  current  year  is  in  an  excellent  position,  H.  D.  Crippen, 
president  of  the  Bon  Ami  Co.  and  treasurer  of  the  association, 
stated  in  report  for  the  six  months  issued  recently. 

Several  important  additions  to  the  membership  list  of  the 
association  were  shown  in  the  report  and  the  organization  is 
displaying  “a  growing  knowledge  in  the  related  fields  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  retailing  of  grocery  products  which  it  is  exercis¬ 
ing  for  the  betterment  of  trade  conditions  in  general.” 

Surplus  Likely — In  referring  to  the  financial  position  of  the 
organization,  Mr.  Crippen  declared  that  a  substantial  surplus 
will  likely  be  shown  at  the  close  of  the  year  according  to  pres¬ 
ent  indications. 

“The  budget  is  in  balance,  with  operating  expenses  in  proper 
alignment  with  income,  and  it  is  now  apparent  that  we  will 
have  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  December  31,  1932,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  surplus  on  the  year’s  operations.  Six  important  com¬ 
panies  have  been  added  to  the  membership  so  far  this  year; 
others  have  signified  their  intention  of  joining. 

“In  connection  with  this  sound  financial  position,  it  seems 
pertinent  to  report  that,  during  the  past  six  months  there  has 
been  substantial  additions  to  the  previous  range  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  services,  notably  the  establishment  of  a  new  merchan¬ 
dising  department,  which  has  rendered  a  much-needed  and  valu¬ 
able  service  to  members.  This  department  has  handled  many 
special  inquiries  in  addition  to  issuing  bulletins  on  merchan¬ 
dising  trends  and  operations  which  have  proven  to  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  membership,  judging  from  comments  received. 

“Also,  the  association  has  initiated  and  vigorously  followed 
through  with  a  campaign  to  educate  wholesalers  not  to  sell 
manufacturers’  products  at  injurious,  uneconomic  prices.  This 
campaign  was  launched  by  a  speech  delivered  by  President 
Willis  at  Detroit  in  December,  last,  and  has  been  carried  on  con¬ 
sistently  since  then  through  additional  speeches,  letters,  bulle¬ 
tins  and  widespread  publicity.  The  results  have  been  most 
gratifying. 

“The  association’s  offices  have  been  more  active  than  before  in 
functioning  for  the  advancement  of  our  members’  interest  as 
well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  generally. 

“The  legal  department  has  been  especially  active  this  year 
in  protecting  the  interests  of  members,  this  service  being  of 
inestimable  value  through  the  prompt  and  efficient  handling  of 
the  grreat  volume  of  inquiries  on  legal  phrases  of  distribution, 
also,  in  the  prompt  and  money-saving  disposition  of  fraudulent 
claims  made  upon  our  members. 

“In  addition,  much  valuable  legislative  work  has  been  done. 
The  association  has  drafted  and  introduced  into  Congress  to 
outlaw  unfair  price  competition.  It  has  cooperated  with  the 
Government  in  drafting  important  amendments  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Numerous  objectionable  bills,  both  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State,  have  been  vigorously  and  successfully  opposed. 
Furthermore,  through  a  committee  on  the  subject  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  making  a  constructive  study  of  the  problems  presented 
by  the  State  Foreign  Corporation  Tax  Laws  for  its  remedial 
solution. 

“In  short,”  Mr.  Crippen  said  in  conclusion,  “this  report  indi¬ 
cates  both  stability  and  progress.  The  association  is  standing 
the  test  of  a  difficult  year  and  forging  steadily  ahead,  rendering 
improved  and  enlarged  service,  operating  on  a  sound  financial 
basis  and  regularly  adding  new  members  through  its  increasing 
sphere  of  influence  and  prestige.” 

- * - 

Selling  Agent — Eugene  M.  O’Neill,  broker  and  man¬ 
ufacturers’  representative,  San  FVancisco,  Calif.,  has 
been  made  selling  agent  for  Alaska  Sea  Products,  Inc., 
of  Cordova,  Alaska.  This  concern  is  making  a  specialty 
of  packing  crab  meat  and  is  putting  out  a  product  that 
is  meeting  with  a  ready  response  in  California.  The 
pack  is  made  from  the  small  crab  similar  to  that  found 
in  California  waters  and  the  meat  has  a  distinctive 
flavor. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetablee 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  Mo.  2^....... . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  . . . 

Peeled,  No.  2%...... . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Large,  No.  2.. 


Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 
Small,  No.  1  sq . . 


RAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . 42% . 

No.  2%  . 9B  . . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

BEANS( 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green.  No.  2  .60  .67% 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  io .  2.75  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 95 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 66  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Standard,  No.  10 .  2.76  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT$ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


2.46 

ouinuaru,  iv 

No.  2i-<. 

No.  3  .'... 

•**#•••• 

2.46 

No.  10  .... 

8.16 

2.36 

SPINACH* 

"Oo 

Standard,  h 

2.30 

No.  2%  . 

2.66 

No.  3  . 

2.36 

No.  10  .. 

........ 

2.16 

2.26 

California, 

2.06 

Standard 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Cora,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2 . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.10 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  .  1.00  _ 

No.  10  .  2.86  2.86 

TOMATOES* 


.70 

.70 


.80  . 

.90  .90 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10.. 
Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Balto. 

.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

.80 

'’”76 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

1.26 

1.40 

.86 

2.66 

Choice.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy.  No.  2V-i,  Y.  C . . . 

1.45 

1.60 

2.66 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

.80 

.96 

*.76 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

1.26 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

3.76 

1.30 

*1.20 

4.00 

*3.25 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%.... 

1.50 

1.50 

1.10 

3.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% . 

1.45 

1.35 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

1.16 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

1.00 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

4.00 

4.26 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10. . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . — 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . . 


1.40 

7.60 
1.20 
6.00 

.76 

4.60 
.60 

8.60 
.60 


1.26 


BEETS* 

Baby.  No.  2 -  1.40  - 

Whole.  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Whole.  No.  8 -  1.10  - 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.60  3.76 

Cut,  No.  2 . 76  .85 

Cut.  No.  10 .  2.86  - 

Diced,  No,  10 . . .  8.76  - 


CARROTS* 


Extra  Standard,  No.  1. 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County. . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

P.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


.65  . 

.65  .55 

.90  . 


1.26  . 

1.20  . . 

8.60  . . 

8.40  . 

.62% . 

.62% . 

.82%  .82% 

.80  . 

1.10  . 

1.15  1.12% 

3.16  . 

3.10  3.20 


TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 47%  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.00  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 42% . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.76  . 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 1.60 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 80 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 .  6.00 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60 

No.  10s  .  9.60 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


No.  2,  17-oz.  cans . 86  ... 

1-lb.  cans  . 86  ... 

No.  2  cans . 90  ... 


LOBSTER* 


Standard  Sliced,  No.  2....................—  .......  »....» 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . . .  — . — 

Standard  Diced,  Mo.  2 .  1.25  ........ 

Diced,  No.  10 .  6.60  ........ 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  Mo.  2........  — . 90 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg  Fancy,  No.  2 . 72% . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 67% . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60 

Si  Hilliard.  No.  10 . . . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2..... — . . 70  ........ 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 62% . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .60 

Standard.  No.  10 .  3.60  4.00 

HOMNY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  S...............» .  1.00  _...... 

Split.  Na  10 . - . .  8.00  - 

.MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  . 4.26  - 

Fancy,  No.  8....._..................._ . 1.06  ....... 

No.  10  . 6.00  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  ........ 

No.  10  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . . . .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . .  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s .  . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  1.00 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 80 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  1st .  1.25  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.16  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss......................»..  .87%  .90 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 86  .96 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  4.76  ........ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . „....  4.60  ........ 

No.  10  Std.  AJaskas,  4s .  4.26  ........ 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 90  t>90 

No.  3 .  1.00  t.96 

No.  10 . 8.00  *8.00 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine.  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No,  10 . 

New  York,  No,  10 .  8.60  . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  2.90  ........ 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.26  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.60  1.40 

Choice.  No.  2% .  1.80  1.65 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  8.76  ........ 

No.  2,  Preserved .  . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup .  ........ 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  1.60 

No.  10  .  6.60  4.00 

CHERRIES* 


Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  ....... 

Extr.a  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10....  4.76  ........ 

California  Standard,  2% .  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . 2.25 

Fancy,  No.  2%...... . .  .......  2.60 

GOOSEBERRIES* 


Standard  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 60  . . 

No.  2  .  1.22%  1.06 

No.  6  . 3.66  _ 

No.  1  Juice . 76  _ 

No.  6  Juice .  3.60  ........ 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .96  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.40  ........ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.40  ........ 

Fancy  . . . . . . .  8.11 

Choice  . - .  2.76  1.95 

Standard,  No.  10 _  6.60  6.26 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases, .  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  8.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . .  1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz .  1.00  tl.lO 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  2.00  *2.20 

Selects,  6  oz .  2,26  . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . . .  2.45  *1.90 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.36  . 

Cohoes.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.10  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 70  *.86 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 95  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.00  3.36 

Flat.  No.  % . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 90  *.80 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22% . 


SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large. 


1.40  . 

1.26  1.00 


SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 


%  Oil,  keyless .  *3.16 

%  Oil,  keys .  *8.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *4.20 

%  Oil,  carton .  *4.16 

%  Mustard,  Keyles8........~..~...........  *8.20 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  *8.00 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  *2.95 


TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 


White,  %s  . 

White,  Is  . . 

Blue  Fin,  % . 

Blue  Fin.  Is . 

Striped,  %s  . . 

Striped,  %s  . 

Striped,  Ist  . 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy. 
Yellows,  %8,  Fancy. 
Yellow,  Is  ................ 


7.30  . 

13.66  13.00 

.  6.75 

.  12.60 

3.40  . 

6.25  6.25 

9.25  . 

4.66  _ 

7.30  _ 

18.66  _ ... 
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General  Utility 
Filler 

For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice. 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  ©r  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agentt 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  it  a  taoing  grace  in  a  tenu  of  humor. 

Relax  yonr  mind — and  yonr  body.  Yon’ll  be  better  mentally, 
phyrically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


THE  OBSERVER 

“I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  new  minister,” 
said  a  member  of  the  congregation  to  the  usher  after 
the  morning  service. 

“So  I  observed  while  passing  the  collection  plate,” 
replied  the  usher. 


ON  GUARD 

Sarcastic  Boss — I  noticed  there  were  35,000  people 
present  on  the  afternoon  that  your  grandmother  was 
buried. 

Office  Boy  (rising  to  the  occasion) — I  couldn’t  swear 
to  that,  sir,  but  grandma  was  always  very  popular. 


FORGEING  AHEAD 

“Now,  tell  me,  what  is  the  opposite  of  misery?” 
“Happiness,”  said  the  class  in  unison. 

“And  sadness?”  she  asked. 

“Gladness.” 

“And  the  opposite  of  woe  ?” 

“Giddap!”  shouted  the  enthusiastic  class. 


SAFETY  FIRST 

Angry  Father — If  you  wanted  to  go  swimming, 
why  didn’t  you  come  and  ask  me  first? 

Sammy — Because  I  wanted  to  go  swimming. 


TABLES  TURNED 

“What  was  the  absent-minded  school  ma’am  arrested 
for?” 

“Driying  across  an  intersection  against  the  police¬ 
man’s  sign.” 

“Didn’t  she  see  him  with  his  hand  raised?” 

“Yes.  but  she  thought  he  was  asking  permission  to 
leaye  his  post.” 


TIME  OUT 

“Better  not  hurry  with  your  dinner,  sir,”  said  the 
waiter. 

“Why  not?”  asked  the  little  fellow. 

“Because  you  are  sitting  on  a  prizefighter’s  hat,” 
replied  the  waiter,  “but  he  doesn’t  know  it.” 


SATISFIED 

“I  am  satisfied  on  one  thing  at  last;  I  found  where 
my  husband  spends  his  eyenings,”  remarked  Mrs. 
Gadabout. 

“You  don’t  say  so,  dear;  how  did  you  find  out?” 
questioned  the  excited  Mrs.  Gossip. 

“1  stayed  at  home  one  eyening  last  week  and  found 
him  there,”  answered  the  satisfied  lady. 


NATURAL 

“I  haye  a  cold  or  something  in  my  head.” 
“A  cold,  undoubtedly.* 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

.Manufacturers  of  (Packers  Sanitary  Gans 


. .  O)ivision.  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COIHPAIMY,  Inc. 

'J\ickeri  of  iPliillips  Delicious  Qualiitj  Canned  ^oo9s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  il.S.A. 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


Of  all  of  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a  pea  cannery  none  is  as 
important  as  the  pea  hulling  equipment.  The  equipment  that  saves 
Peas,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the  satisfactory  hulling  of  peas, 
when  in  such  a  state  of  maturity  as  to  produce  quality  canned  peas, 
is  of  utmost  importance.  For  this  reason,  Frank  Hamachek  Ideal 
Green  hulling  machinery  is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the 
production  of  better  canned  peas. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 
Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

- Manufacturen  of - 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

from 

FOUNDATION  STOCKS  OF 
OUTSTANDING  MERIT 


Individual  Pea  Cultures  on  Idaho  Breeding  Farm. 

To  anticipate  the  exacting  requirements  of  Canners  of  Quality  Products  and 
to  be  in  position  to  better  serve  their  needs  now  and  in  more  normal  times  we 
are  continuing  in  full  extent  our  program  of  breeding  new  types  and  impro¬ 
ving  existing  varieties.  Under  the  direction  of  an  expert  Geneticist  this  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  a  personnel  of  experienced  plant  breeders,  in  the  best 
growing  sections. 

Superior  quality  in  the  can  is  based  on  the  best  bred  seed. 

Steadfast  Standards  of  Quality  for  75  Years 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  B. Clark  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.,  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


BRANCH  HOUSES  IN  TEN  STATES. 


